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“. . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
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overseas. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


After over half a century of 
service the Howth (County 
Dublin) Trams, had a 
special appeal to tourists, have 
been scrapped. 

No longer will they wind their 
way from Sutton to the summit 
of Howth Hill, treating their 
passengers to becalming glimpses 
of gorse and heather in bloom, 
beetling cliffs, volplaning gulls, 
giant wing-folded butterflies 
(yachts on closer inspection), and 
a breath-taking panoramic view 
of Dublin Bay 


which 


There were many to lament 
their passing, but the stern 
economic fact was that they 


operated at a loss of £12,000 a 
year, and the cost of repairing 
the permanent way would have 
been £130,000 Prosaic buses 
have taken their place 

History-teeming Howth Castle 
is featured in the article by the 
late Oliver St. John Gogarty at 
the end of this issue. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Intsh Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 


a subscriber ? 
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An outstanding biography .... 


PARNELL 
by 


Leon O Broin 


A full, well-documented critical account of Parnell’s 
life, filled in against a background which embraces the 
whole history of the period. 

“ By far the most notable work that has recently 
appeared in Irish.’"— /rish Times. 

“ Ni fhéadfadh éinne é léamh gan bheith buioch den 
lidar as ucht a iomldine a nocht sé an scéal agus a 
shuimitlacht a dheim sé 6.”— Irish Independent. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Demy Oct. 566 pp. 8s. 6d. 
FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
G.P.0. Arcade, Dublin 
or through all booksellers 
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It would be the most unusual of our Boards, but this 
playwright believes it would be the most valuable 








Why Not a Brains Board? 


JOHN O’DONOVAN 





UR natural resources are not 

so rich and varied that we can 
afford to leave undeveloped our 
most valuable national asset—our 
brains. We have rightly set up 
various Boards whose job it is to 
ensure that we make the best of 
our bogs, of our water power, our 
racehorses, our greyhounds, and 
the tourist potential of our scenery 
and showplaces. 

But there is one Board missing, 
probably the most important 
Board of all: the Brains Board. 
The Board whose job it would be 
to develop the industrial potential 
of Irish brainwaves. In other 


words, to examine the possibility 
of putting Irish inventions on the 
world market—with acknowledg- 
ment and with profit to the Irish 
originators. 

Is there a sufficient number of 
Irish inventors to warrant the set- 
ting up of a special public body to 
help them? 

Clearly the answer cannot take 
the form of pointing to Mr. A, 
Mr. B, and Mrs. C as creative 
geniuses who need only a little 
official development before they 
begin churning out wonderful in- 
ventions for turning the contents of 
your dustbin into gold or for run- 
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ning motor cars on water mixed 
with a miracle powder. 

Whenever spectacular inven- 
tions of that kind are made they 
exploit themselves without the aid 
of any public body. Even the least 
enterprising form of private enter- 
prise is equal to such occasions. 

It is the unspectacular kind of 
invention I am concerned about. 
The handy little gadget that sim- 
plifies potato peeling. An improve- 
ment in the efficiency of a fire- 
grate. A more attractive way to 
pack soap-powder. 

The common experience of 
other countries is that highly pro- 
fitable and useful inventions of this 
kind are not the work of isolated 
geniuses but of quite ordinary men 
and women who happen to have a 
turn for ingenuity in one particular 
direction, although they may not 
be especially gifted in any other. 

Very often a man can be 
deprived of the profits accruing 
from his idea as a result of its 
being appropriated by someone 
else who may have the capital or 
the equipment to exploit it. 

Not all such appropriation is 
deliberate. It may be involuntary 
and unconscious, as when some 
manufacturer rejects an idea be- 
cause he doesn’t see its possibilities 
at that particular moment. 

But the seed of the idea will 
have been planted in his mind, and 
later on he may think of it again 
in connection with something else 
and use it without acknowledg- 
ment, sincerely believing it is an 
original idea of his own. 
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A man I know hit on an idea 
for a gadget that would prove use- 
ful to the drivers of heavy vehicles. 
He submitted it to an Irish manu- 
facturer. 

The manufacturer replied that 
he hadn’t the capital or the equip- 
ment to market it, so the idea was 
sent to a famous English firm. 

After a week or two this firm 
intimated that the idea was im- 
practicable; but not long after- 
wards they marketed an article em- 
bodying this same idea without 
acknowledgment, and the origin- 
ator knew he was powerless to 
make an effective protest. 

The pity of it was that the 
idea could have been exploited 
here at a cost of a couple of hun- 
dred pounds, for the lack of which 
all the advantage of what has 
turned out to be a nicely profitable 
device has been lost. 

Now, most discoveries of this 
kind are hit upon by ordinary men 
and women in the course of their 
everyday work. Progressive firms, 
aware of this, keep a suggestion- 
box for the reception of bright 
ideas, and any that are acted on 
are rewarded with £5 or £10. The 
firm probably saves thousands as 
a result of an expenditure of less 
than £100. 

There are certain other firms 
that are rich enough to allot siz- 
able sums of “risk capital” to 
each department for use on re- 
search and experiment with bright 
ideas connected with its work. 

The sad fact is that the majority 
of Irish firms are too unimaginative 
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to speculate even small sums on re- 
search ventures that don’t show 
certain prospects of immediate 
profit. 

Then, again, there are valuable 
discoveries which require gigantic 
sums before they can be commer- 
cially exploited. 

Two chemists working with 
half-a-crown’s worth of equipment 
discovered terylene fabric, but it 
took some millions of pounds of 
further research and development 
to bring the discovery into the 
realm of practical commercial 
politics. 

This is why we require the ser- 
vices of a Brains Board. It would 
be a centre to which bright ideas 
connected with industry could be 
sent for examination—but I would 
emphasise sympathetic and open- 
minded examination. 

The Board would have to con- 
sist of relatively young men with 
adventurous minds, and as free as 
possible from that dread of innova- 
tion that settles on most people 
after middle age. 

None of the members should 
have any qualifications as an in- 
dustrial specialist, although the 
Board’s job would be to consult 
specialists about the technical 
problems involved in any idea or 
invention and to weigh up the 
specialists’ evidence. 


It would be essential that the 
Board should not be bound to act 
on the advice of the specialists, 
even when it went unanimously 
against the adoption of some pro- 
posal. 

This is important, because it 
must be borne in mind that 
specialists are people who know so 
much about a subject that they see 
all the risks and dangers of innova- 
tion and can argue most convinc- 
ingly against any attempt to try 
any but the most tried-and-tested 
methods. By the time a specialist is 
recognised as such his mental 
arteries have hardened, and his 
ideas are at least twenty years out 
of date. 

The Brains Board will have to 
be provided with an annual sum as 
“risk capital”, so that they can 
finance research and development 
of promising ideas. 

They must be permitted the 
widest latitude in the matter of 
trial and error; better that they go 
up a cul-de-sac a score of times 
than that they be denied the oppor- 
tunity of discovering a new parh. 

Otherwise they must be pro- 
tected from uninformed criticism, 
all the more so because it will be 
in the nature of their work that it 
will show a book-keeping loss 
although in fact the profit to the 
nation will be incalculable. 


QNE man with courage makes a majority. 
PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON 


SiGn in a Belfast tailor’s shop : “ Pants Pressed While You 


Hide” 








He found confidence in the future 
development of the country 


A GERMAN LOOKS AT 
IRELAND 


DR. H. BENIRSCHKE 
(Chief of the German Press Agency, London) 


GERMAN, who in his own 
“A country knows of so many 
relics of an age when Ireland was 
the heart of the Christian Occident 
north of the Alps, might expect 
that the eyes of the Irish people 
are also today directed in the first 
place towards the Continent. And 
he may find that this, at least in a 
number of fields, is no longer true 
to the extent he expected. 

To somebody in Central 
Europe, Soviet presence in the 
heart of the Continent, the threat 
of further Communist expansion 
and the fate of nations under Com- 
munist rule are facts of sometimes 
frightful reality. When talking on 
these subjects to people in Dublin, 
Cork or Galway, one will find 
attentive listeners to whom, how- 
ever, these things seem to have a 
rather remote and abstract char- 
acter. 

“Happy Irish”, one is inclined 
to say; until one realises that they 
have plenty of other problems to 
worry about, even if they don’t 
worry unduly about problems on 
the “ far-away Continent ”. 


Condensed from 


In conversations with a number 
of leading personalities, quite apart 
from the quite obvious aversion 
against any association that also 
includes Great Britain as long as 
Partition lasts, I found a good deal 
of distrust towards the idea of 
close European co-operation and 
towards the throwing in one’s lot 
with a’ European community. 

It would, perhaps, not be fair to 
say that the concept of “ splendid 
isolation” has withdrawn to the 
banks of the Liffey, after the 
British, though with some reserves, 
have joined hands with Conti- 
nental partners. But there seem to 
be quite great fears that a small 
nation like Ireland could not safe- 
guard its interests properly within 
some sort of political community. 

I must admit that my newly-won 
Irish friends remained unim- 
pressed when I pointed to Holland 
or Belgium, small nations that are 
even members of the narrower 
European community of the Six. 
This different outlook may be due 
to the fact that the most bitter 
historical experiences of the Irish 
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They’re the Truly Great 


[7 is only the truly great who can afford to become and to 

remain just themselves. Whatever their origin or diversity 
of temperament, they have become really great by doing 
difficult things, things that often go unrewarded, sometimes 
even unpopular things, from a high sense of devotion to 
duty. They are all hard workers, many of them from early 
morning till late in the night. 

They have learned to bear the brunt of blame without 
bitterness, and in every one of them there is a sense of 
serenity which neither triumph nor failure could shake. They 
have a certain sense of self-sureness which they wear with- 
out arrogance or an affected humility, yet I always felt sure 
that in a certain sense they are quite unself-conscious of 


their own greatness. 


WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL, Recollections 


nation stem from the time of 
association with another nation, 
whereas those of the European 
countries have their origin in the 
period of extreme nationalism of 
sovereign States. 

I found bitterness, caused by the 
fact that Ireland had to explain 
and justify the internment of Sinn 
Féin members before the Stras- 
bourg Commission on Human 
Rights. These people in Stras- 
bourg, I was told, simply did not 
understand some _ basic Irish 
problems. 

With some apprehensions, I 
began to think of the day—if it 
ever comes—when the United 
Nations would deal with German 
questions and the intricacies, for 
instance, of the Berlin situation 
would have to be made clear .to 
Central American or South-east 
Asian Governments. I should like 
to hope that then the Irish, with 
their admirable standing and repu- 


tation in all the world organisa- 
tions, would come to our assist- 
ance. 

Only a foreigner, but not an 
Irishman, will probably be sur- 
prised by the extent to which 
bitter historical reminiscences de- 
termine the Irish attitude towards 
Britain, on one hand, and by the 
absolutely dominating position of 
Britain in the external trade rela- 
tions of the Republic on the other 
—to an outside observer a some- 
what paradoxical, though obviously 
for the time being, inescapable 
situation. 

If I were to be asked what im- 
pressed me most in Ireland, I 
would say: the confidence in the 
future development of the country, 
and the refusal of men and women 
in all sorts of leading positions to 
accept mass emigration and the low 
living standards of a large part of 
the population as a kind of inexor- 
able fate of the Irish nation. 
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A minimum of confidence is 
always the prerequisite of success. 
Not very generously endowed with 
natural resources, Ireland certainly 
has its problems. But when travel- 
ling through the country I thought 
I could clearly see the signs of 
activity and of manifold new ven- 
tures and initiatives. 

Among many others, a number 
of German firms have opened 
branch works in Ireland and 
they are full of praise for the 
qualities of the labour force they 
found. I should think that the latest 
reduction in the rate of emigration 
is not only due to fewer jobs in 
Great Britain but also to the new 
impetus given to economic devel- 
opment in Ireland by Government 
measures. 

Irishmen and Irish girls on the 
way to Britain seeking jobs are a 
common sight on the Liverpool 


boat. On this boat I met Michael, 
heading home to one of the coun- 
ties in the West. He told me he 
was about to get married. I was 
surprised, because Michael was 
about forty-two years of age. He 
explained to me that this is on no 
account a very unusual age of the 
bridegroom in the rural areas. 

If this is borne out by statistics, 
I would consider it a major symp- 
tom of an unsatisfactory situation 
that drives people abroad to look 
for opportunities. “When the 
younger sons of our country can 
find opportunities at home and all 
will be able to marry their girl at 
thirty, then things will be all 
right,” said Michael to me. 

I readily agreed that everything 
will then be all right in a country 
that, to a stranger, seems to have 
all the qualities to make its people 


happy. 





Back-fire 


‘THE elderly country doctor had his Model T parked in the 
village. When he stepped up to it, a number of young 
boys were standing around laughing at the beaten-up car. 
The doctor climbed into his seat and said, calmly: “ This 


car’s paid for, boys.” 


Then, pointing to one lad after another, he said: “ But 
you’re not—you’re not—and you’re not!” 


The Sign 


TRAINING is everything. The peach was once a bitter almond; 
cauliflower is only cabbage with a college education. 


Mark TWAIN 
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“Tis not that I love Caesar less, 
but Rome more” 


My Cousin Eamon de Valera 


ELIZABETH COLL MILLSON 


VER so often we@hear of an 

incident which changes the 
whole tenor of someone’s life and 
leaves its mark on the larger 
events of the world. It is like the 
rolling of a tiny pebble which 
causes other pebbles to move and 
is eventually instrumental in 
diverting the course of a mighty 
river. 

So it was when late one. after- 
noon in April of 1884 a trio acted 
a little private drama on the pier 
of the Inman Line in New York, 
as the City of Chicago was 
leaving for Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

They stood apart from the 
hurrying crowd—a man, a woman 
and a little boy of about two and 
a half years. The man was in his 
early twenties, very tall and dark 
and decidedly serious. The woman 
was a pretty slender widow who 
wiped her eyes constantly as she 
bade the other two good-bye. 

“Be sure and give him 
porridge every morning,” she 
admonished, “and the day you 
land in Queenstown (Cobh), put 
on his little velvet suit. I want 
him to be his prettiest for 
mother.” 


A whistle blew. There followec 
a shouted order. The womar 
picked the boy up quickly and 
hugged him for one tense moment. 
Then she handed him hurriedly 
to the man who went quickly up 
the gangplank, pausing behind the 
crowded rail to hold the child up 
for a last farewell as the boat 
pulled out. 

There were no clicking cameras 
in those days to record the little 
scene. History, so difficult to trace 
from its seemingly inconsequen- 
tial beginnings, was in the making. 
For the name of the little boy who 
was leaving for Ireland was 
Eamon de Valera. The tall 
young man was my father, Edward 
Coll; and the tearful woman was 
Eamon’s mother, my father’s 
sister, Mrs. Vivian de Valera. 

Many people do not know that 
Eamon de Valera was born in the 
City of New York, in that portion 
of the Forties which has since been 
demolished to extend the Grand 
Central Terminal. His father, 
Vivian de Valera, died when 
Eamon was little more than an 
infant. My aunt was still in her 
twenties. It was a great handicap 
for a young governess to earn her 
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living with a small boy of her own 
to support, so she decided to send 
him to Ireland to her mother. 

My father often told us about 
the journey. It took ten days; 
and because there was a price-war 
on among the steamship lines, it 
cost exactly seven dollars to take 
the child to Ireland. In those days 
the flood of emigration was west- 
ward, so they had only 300 
passengers on the ship and my 
father and Eamon had a room to 
themselves. 

Everyone was kind to the pair, 
and as both were excellent 
travellers the trip was unexpectedly 
pleasant. The only hardship was 
lack of fresh milk for the boy, 
and on that porridge which he 
must have every morning they had 
to pour condensed milk. 

One incident marred the trip. 
The first night out, the child cried 
uncontrollably for hours. Nothing 
seemed to pacify him, not even the 
toy violin to which he clung so 
desperately. It was almost as if 
some prophetic vision had warned 
him of the hardships and despair 
he was to witness in that little isle 
3,000 miles. away, a land already 
ravaged by famine and enslaved 
by the greed of its conquerors. 

There must have been unusual 
anguish in the sobbing, for fifty- 
two years later my father 
described its bitterness thus: 


“ Half the night I was kept awake 
with his crying that tore at the 
very heart of me. 

Ten weeks later my father came 
back to 


” 


America and did not 
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Ireland. 
News of his nephew, however, 


return to his native 
came regularly in letters, first 
from my grandmother and uncle 
and later from Eamon himself. 
There were his secondary school 
marks, the scholarship which gave 
him a university education, his 
professorship, his marriage, the 
arrival of many babies. 

And there was that portion of 
his career about which modesty 
forbade his writing, but which, 
nevertheless, the public press 
extolled—his heroic part in the 
Easter uprising of 1916. When 
the rebellion was quelled, he was 
the last to surrender, and then 
only on condition that the lives of 
his men be spared. This was 
granted, but he with sixteen other 
leaders were sentenced to execu- 
tion. 

To the reading world this news 
was just another item in a war- 
torn world. To my father it was 
a great heartache. This then was 
to be the fate of the little boy 
whose destiny he had helped to 
mould when he took him to 
Ireland. Here was the tragic end 
of a beloved little child, the first 
to steal a place in my father’s 
heart. 

But he did not despair. He 
wrote to his state senator, Senator 
Brandegee of Connecticut. My 
aunt, who had _ long _ since 
remarried and was living in 
Rochester, wrote to Senator 
O’Gorman of New York. Both 
these men, be it eternally said to 
their credit, were indefatigable in 








MY COUSIN EAMON DE VALERA II 


their efforts to save de Valera. 
The wheels of politics were turn- 
ing. Statesmen harkened to 
justice and were stirred by the cry 
of freedom. 

Tirelessly the Irish societies 
worked. It was a crucial time tor 
Britain. The great war was at its 
height. America was not yet an 
ally, save in spirit. England had 
no wish to alienate a powerful 
America by the execution of one 
of her citizens. 

The date of execution arrived. 
In the early dawn, sixteen brave 
men faced a firing squad in 
Dublin; the seventeenth, my 
cousin, was spared to a life of penal 
servitude in an English prison. 

His arrival in America after his 
dramatic escape from Lincoln Gaol 
was enough to fire the public 
imagination and esteem. While 
the British authorities were hunt- 
ing for him throughout Ireland, 
chasing will-o’-the-wisps of infor- 
mation, he clamly walked off a 
ship in New York one day, free 
at last in his homeland, safe 
among friends and relatives. 


America took de Valera to its 
heart. His passion for freedom 
was no different from that of 
America’s great national hero, 
George Washington. He launched 
into a lecture tour immediately 
that encompassed the _ entire 
United States and was nothing 
short of phenomenal. 

It was in Rochester that I first 
met my cousin. He was there 
visiting his mother when my 
husband and I drove down from 


UU 
THs article is reprinted from 
our first issue, published in 
July, 1938. it will be seen that 
it has lost none of its topicality. 
It was originally published in 


“The Commonweal”, New 
York. 
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Canada. We found him a serious- 
faced man with penetrating eyes, 
tall and dignified and thin to a 
painful degree. His manner was 
quiet, his voice without flourish. 
He was gentle but not soft. 

In the calm self-control there 
was a latent strength, a reservoir 
of greatness, as yet untried to the 
full. His words, I noticed, were 
chosen deliberately, thoughtfully, 
but without stiffness. So important 
to him is this matter of his 
speech that he has since made it a 
constant practice to read over all 
newspaper interviews before they 
are printed. 

For several years I had lived in 
Ottawa under British rule, and I 
found it difficult to understand 
Ireland’s problem. Yet that night 
I saw people who would suffer any 
hardship, endure any privatior, 
give up their very lives to rid their 
country of Britain’s yoke. 

When I exclaimed, “ You cer- 
tainly must hate the English!” 
my cousing replied in Shakes- 
peare’s immortal words, smiling 
quietly, “’Tis not that I love 
Cesar less, but Rome more.” 

De Valera has often been called 
a man with a single-track mind, 
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because of his tenacity of purpose 
which amounts almost to stubborn- 
ness. True, he is rigid to his duty 
and to his job. Tut he has had 
time during one of his prison terms 
to master the Einstein Theory. He 
has made a study of Gaelic and 
has become a fluent speaker in 
that--language. He has read and 
studied all the great philosophies. 

One small incident remains 
impressed on my mind. We have 
an old cavalry sword which he 
admired, confessing that in his own 
collection at home he had one 
exactly like it. I remember the 
way he grasped it, balancing and 
weighing it; then in a flash cutting 
through the air. In a twinkling he 
was transformed. The statesman 
became the soldier. We could 


Playing a New Tune 
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scarcely believe our eyes, he was 
so different. Another man, vital, 
hawk-like. For only a_ brief 
moment were we permitted to see 
de Valera the soldier. For almost 
as quickly again he lapsed back 
into the quiet, gentle cousin. 

His son Brian was killed while 
riding horseback in Phoenix Park— 
Brian, beloved son, so gay and 
dashing and full of personality. 
Dev’s anguish can be imagined. 
He sat for hours at the dying 
boy’s bedside in silent prayer. Yet 
shortly after his death Dev 
attended an important meeting, 
went carefully through all the 
details, and there never appeared 
even a trace of his emotion. Such 
courage demands and _ receives 
universal respect. 


] MENTIONED in this column recently that a friend had been 
complaining that the word “traditional” is being used 





nowadays loosely and inaccurately. Events are being called 
“traditional” that were merely customary or even for- 
tuitous. 

It reminded me of the Chestertonian complaint that nowa- 
days even an advertising campaign to sell soap would be 
liable to be called a “ crusade”. And once in an Irish news- 
paper the sentence appeared: “ Knock Shrine yesterday was 
the Mecca of all Irish pilgrims.” 

But sitting in a bus, I’m glad to hear my name mentioned 
by two stout citizens. Says one to the other, “I see Patrick 
Lagan is complainin’ about everybody callin’ everything 
‘ traditional’. Well, I don’t blame him . . . D’ye know what 
—the day can’t be far off when fellas charged with embezzle- 
ment and the like will try to get out of it by insistin’ that 
they’re traditional ‘ fiddlers ’!” 

PATRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 


(COMING together is a beginning, keeping together is pro- 
gress, working together is success. Henry Forp 
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Col hh __TvIImMme 
A tantalising teaser for 
men only 


What will 
Your Wife’s 
Name Be ? 


eOoOO OOOO nnn Onn ®e 


IRLS—stand aside. This teaser 

is strictly for men only. Men 

—take a pencil and a piece of 

paper and answer all the questions 
below. 

If you’re a bachelor and you 

answer honestly, you'll be told the 


name of your future wife. If you’re 
married, you’ll be told the name of 
your present wife—and let’s hope 
it turns out to be the right one. Off 
you go. 

1.—Write down the number cor- 
responding to the month of your 
birth from table 1. 

2.—Add the number corres- 
ponding to your favourite dinner 
dish from table 2. 

3.—Subtract three if you have 
been to the Royal Dublin Society 
Spring Show or to the State of 
Nevada’s Comstock Lode cen- 
tennial celebration; two if you have 
not; or if you think it a waste of 
time, subtract one. 

4.—Miultiply the answer by ten, 
and add three if you want to know 
the name of your future wife, two 
for your present wife (if any), or 
one for your last wife (if any). 

5.—Reverse the order of the 
figures and subtract the result 
from the number before reversing 


HIT 
pupa pnpupnonpnoupn( noo 3 


ee ete el ~~ oe ee ee oe oe ee ee 
TABLE | 
January ...... ee 70 
February ..... 80 August........ 80 
a 70 September... 90 
a, 60 October...... 80 
May............ 50 November... 70 
RED ccomcciens 60 December... 60 
TABLE 2 
BOGE BRO GRIGRE  cceseccicccsssccses 8 
oO ke eee 7 
Ham and Eggs ........cc.cccccccsccees 6 
ce eS ere 5 
Sausage and Mash ..............++++ . 4 


Salmon Salad ... 
Roast Beef and Potatoes ............ 9 


beh eAndeinbeiniadababadubetniabnbnbnbanbnl 
COOW WWW not 


pmOuCneneEoRoEeErsrsrsrse: 





TABLE 3 
A 20 H 68 O 26 Vv 84 
B 40 1 24 P 82 W 88 
C 48 J 80 Q 9 xX 58 
D 62 K 54 R 46 Y 8 
E 22 L 52 S 60 Z 56 
F 50 M 42 T 44 
G 64 N 66 U 28 

TABLE 4 
10 A 22 T 29 xX 40 J 
 € 23 R 30 S$ 41 P 
12 | 24 C 31 D 42 Vv 
13 O 25 F 32 G 43 Y 
14 U 26 L 33 N 44 W 
20 B 27 K 34, H 45 Q 
21M 28 Z 
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(i.e., if the number was 521, it be- 
comes 12§ on reversing, which on 
subtraction from the original num- 
ber leaves 396). 

6.—Reverse the answer and add 
the result to the number it was 
before reversing. 

7.—Add 52,205,197 if you have 
a title (Lord, Count, Sir, etc.); 
otherwise add 423,571. 

8.—Look up the number cor- 
responding to the first letter of 
your surname in table 3, and place 
it on the right-hand side of the 
previous answer. If, for example, 
your name is Smith, and the previ- 
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ous aMswer was 123,456, you 
would place the two figures cor- 
responding to S, which are 60 on 
the right, giving you 12,345,660. 

9.—Repeat this with the next 
letter of your surname and continue 
for all the letters in order in your 
surname. 

10.—Halve the answer. 

11.—Divide the answer into 
groups of two figures. Then each 
group will represent a letter of 
your wife’s name, when referred to 
table 4. Thus, if the answer is 
21,10,23,43, your wife’s name will 
be Mary. A. C. HEALY 


os 
ws 


Bringing Up Elizabeth 


SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY, the famed Irish-Australian nurse, 
was once asked by a friend how she managed to stay so 

constantly cheerful, no matter what the provocation was. 
Said a friend: “I suppose you were just born calm and 


smiling.” 


“ Oh, no,” laughed Sister Kenny. “ As a girl my temper 
often got out of bounds. But one day when I became angry 
at a friend over some trivial matter, my mother gave me 
advice that I stored in my mind and have called upon for 


guidance ever since. 


“Mother told me, ‘ Elizabeth, anyone who angers you 


” 


conquers you’. 


‘Tue other day I saw a film in which the comedians were 
Irish. I was once more struck by a contrast. 

English comedians rely for their effect on five or six stan- 
dard grimaces and on falling over repeatedly. Irish actors 
rely on their acting. They play their parts, not themselves. 

Take your choice, furry-eared reader. 

BEACHCOMBER in the Daily Express 


FEW are qualified to shine in company, but it is in most 
men’s power to be agreeable. 





JONATHAN SWIFT 


When couples are introduced in Biddy Brewster’s office, 
very often the feeling becomes nuptial . . . 


MARRIAGE IS HER BUSINESS 


LARRY SHEEDY 


EDDINGS with a difference 

take place almost every week. 
They are the result of matches 
made to order by a bright-eyed 
woman in a luxurious Dublin 
office. 

Nine years ago Biddy Brewster 
found herself in the position of 
many women who have got an 
early start in the business of rear- 
ing a family. Her children were 
grown up and she had time to sit 
back at a stage of her life when sit- 
ting back was the last thing she 
wanted. 

She mulled over something she 
had been told a hundred times— 
that Irishmen, especially farmers, 
won’t marry, and when she 
decided to start the Dublin Mar- 
riage Society she was making her 
personal objection to that state- 
ment. 

I wondered why she had chosen 
this réle. Had she any special gift 
or revolutionary ideas? 

“ No, there’s nothing like that to 
it,” Biddy told me. “ It’s just that 
every married woman is a match- 
maker at heart. I often sat in a bus 
and, in my own mind, married the 
conductor to the girl with the 
plastic coat in the front seat or the 


civil servant hidden behind his 
evening paper to the trim girl in 
the dark costume opposite him. I 
later discovered that I had the 
business aptitude to locate people 
who for some reason or another 
were unattached, bring them to- 
gether in planned meetings and set 
them on the road to marriage.” 

Having had thirty years’ experi- 
ence of it herself, Biddy firmly 
believes that marriage is too 
wonderful an institution for people 
to allow themselves to be forced 
by circumstances to stay outside of 
it and her agency has very few 
exceptions in the matter of eligi- 
bility. 

In the last couple of years she 
has found partners for two air 
hostesses, at least one successful 
model and dozens of professional 
men; she has fruitfully introduced 
all types in her time—the priest’s 
housekeeper to the carpenter, the 
grocer to the publican’s daughter 
and so on, but farmers have always 
been her “pets”, and the hard 
core of her thriving business, too. 

“One thing I will have no part 
of,” says Biddy, “is a ‘mixed’ 
marriage. I know there have been 
very happy marriages between 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Journal 
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people of different religions, but I 
think the odds against success are 
very heavy, especially when chil- 
dren begin to grow up, and for 
that reason I strictly avoid them.” 

Biddy’s other great aversion is a 
“useless ” girl. “ They come in to 
me with a request for a husband,” 
she says, “and when I question 
them I hear stories that are a 
shocking reflection on __ their 
schools, their mothers and them- 
selves. I've had girls who can’t 
cook, wash, sew, darn or do any 
of the things that a girl should be 
ashamed to be ignorant of. The 
reason is always that they never 
had to do it. Let it be said to the 
eternal credit of the male sex that 
these girls are always the hardest 
to match, no matter how they fare 
off in appearance.” 

I asked her about possible for- 
tune-hunters arid jokers, and her 
answer to both is typically philo- 
sophical : 

“ Fortune-hunters are no prob- 
lem at all. If a girl has glamour and 
wants a fortune and a man has a 
fortune and wants glamour, I just 
bring them together. It happens 
every day of the week inside and 
outside of places like mine.” 

And what about the jokers? 

“Well, the position is that I 
charge a membership fee of three 
guineas, which entitles the mem- 
ber to any number of introduc- 
tions. If a marriage results there 
is a further charge of seven 


guineas, to bring the total up to 
ten. If there is no match we just 
leave it at three. Now, should a 
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 )stubahadn)shu)spadadnia)ndn)stadstntstatnds: 0 
b 
ACCORDING TO BIDDY P 
BREWSTER “ 
“THE keystone of happy Cc 
marriage is mutual re- 
spect.” SC 
“When | started in business, ni 
almost every farmer who came fz 
or wrote to me was between 40 re 
and 50. Now about half of them cl 
are between 30 and 40.” w 
ap upuhn) shai sdapadnhn)n}n)=)nb)nhn4stngs)ai lif 
: at 
Smart Alec come to me and say al 
he wants to meet a nice girl, the ol 
first thing I do is charge him three 
guineas. Who is the joke on then?” pt 
Apart from the obvious qualities 
which she herself possesses for the st 
job, there is one factor which con- at 
tributes to the continuing success th 
of Biddy’s venture: the drift of m 
population from the country to the 
towns. This drift leaves lonely men B 
and girls at both ends. The pangs w 


of loneliness can be sharpest when 
one is a stranger in a big city, and 
of the thousands of country girls 
who come to Dublin for employ- 
ment there are many who drift 
into Biddy’s office. 

At the other end many men are 
left without female companionship, 
and they write to her every day 
of the week, of the year. So it 
happens that Jim, a sheep farmer 
in Donegal, is put in touch with 
Eileen, a nurse in a Wexford hos- 
pital; they make the journey to 
Dublin, are introduced in the 
sumptuous office, find that each has 
the qualities the other is seeking, 





MARRIAGE 


marry after a short courtship (may- 
be carried out in its entirety by 
post) and Biddy has yet another 
“family” to send her Christmas 
cards and photos of the kids. 

I gathered that there is always a 
score of farmers ready to marry a 
nurse—especially if she is a 
farmer’s daughter as well. The 
reason given to Biddy by her male 
clients is that the nurse’s training 
will stand to her in any walk of 
life. She will be patient, consider- 
ate, competent and ready to meet 
any emergency in the home with- 
out panic. 

Teachers rank fairly high in 
popularity, too, and Biddy was 
smiling as she told me, “ Their 
stock has gone up quite consider- 
ably since the new Act allowed 
them to keep on their jobs after 
marriage.” 

Numbers of emigrants write to 
Biddy for an Irish wife. While I 
was there a letter with the air-mail 


IS HER 
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markings arrived from Washing- 
ton. It came from a man with his 
own home, 4,000 dollars a year 
and a small amount of property. 
Enclosed was a clipping from an 
American paper headed: “One 
Marriage in Three Fails.” It went 
on to point out that for every three 
marriages in Washington in 1958, 
there was one divorce. 

The postscript to the letter said 
simply but forcefully, “ Now you 
know why I want a girl from the 
Ould Country.” 

Men from all over the world 
admire the fidelity of Irish girls. 
They say when an Irish girl makes 
her marriage vows she means what 
she says. After that, they admire 
her devotion to her children. 

Biddy’s parting shot was, “ I’ve 
had thirty years of marriage with 
all the attendant ups and downs, 
and if I were a widow tomorrow 
I would ask for nothing more than 
the chance to start all over again.” 


Be Mecktt 
UR /bead 





The Last Straw 


‘THE young nurse attached to a city hospital was downcast. 
Doctor N. had broken off his engagement with her, and 
she was telling a friend all about it. 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed the friend. “He actually 
asked you to give back all his presents?” 
“ That wasn’t all,” sniffed the pretty nurse. “ He had the 
cheek to send me a bill for forty-three visits.” 


‘THE perfection of conversation is not to play a regular 
sonata, but, like the Aeolian harp, to await the inspira- 
tion of the passing breeze. 





EDMUND BURKE 














Step Inside 


Quaint old chimney corners, 
noggins, oatmeal cakes, 
cranes and settled 
contentment 


an Old-time 


Irish Cottage 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


—_ chimney corner is a grand 
romance in itself. It had, and 
still has, some sweet, mysterious 
effect on the Irish countryman’s 
heart. Today, although the design 
of chimney corner and house 
have been changed, the old-time 
chimney corner still has its appeal. 

No one seems to be able to catch 
and define the thrill, charm and 
content of those chimney corners. 
On the other hand, one is amazed 
to learn how much they have con- 
tributed to the great change which 
has come about in the hish 
cottage. 

The old chimney corners had 
a brace which covered about a 
quarter of the kitchen from the 
chimney. This brace was made 
of stout beams of weod running 
from wall to wall, and when 
sheeted over with boards was used 
as a loft to hold a bed. Other 
braces did not extend so far over 
the kitchen, and were fashioned 
with a canopy of brushwood over 
the hearth known as “ bog wottle ”, 





which, when plastered, drew the 
smoke up the chimney. The in- 
terior of the house was white- 
washed, except the fireplace 
proper, which was tarred. Sitting 
beside these hearths under such 
braces, one could see right out of 
the chimney-top. 

Some of the fires were simply 
on the hearth, much like those of 
today where fan-bellows are in 
use. A big flat-topped stone, placed 
at one side, was used for holding 
griddles and pans when not in use. 
This was perhaps the forerunner 
of the fireside hobs, oblong pillars 
of stone and mortar or yellow clay 
which held the grate in position 
and which were built against the 
fireplace itself. 

Above the hobs, on each side, a 
hole had been let into the wall; 
here one usually saw a clay pipe 
or two and matches. The hobs and 
the wall around the holes were 
whitewashed, the strip where the 
smoke ascends being appropriately 
tarred. At night, the tarred por- 
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tion reflected the blaze of the fire 
like ebony, while the whitewashed 
parts became a warm and con- 
tented pink. 

But the old crane and crooks 
have been retained even in houses 
which are fitted with a modern 
range. The crane itself is a stout 
bar of iron, fashioned with sup- 
ports much similar in design to 
supports used for erecting a fire- 
board. About four or five feet in 
length, it is set at the side of the 
fire-place beside the hobs in two 
“eyes” embedded in the wall; 
these enable the crane to swing 
over the hearth like a gate 

From the bar overhanging the 
fire the crooks are hung. The 
crooks are fashioned to hang on 
this bar, and are punched with 
holes, which enable the crook it- 
self, which holds the kettle, pot or 
griddle over the fire, to be lowered 
or raised as one may wish. 

And it is this crane, and crooks, 
which have been so responsible for 
the famous Irish griddle-cake. The 
bread can be seen as it bakes, and 
can be lowered or raised as the 
woman of the house deems neces- 
sary. Round bonnicks are seldom 
made on a griddle; the bread is cut 
in four parts known as farls. Set 
on a swivel, the griddle can be 
turned on to a spout of fire as the 
bread demands. 

Oatmeal cakes were made with 
buttermilk, and baked for an hour 
in the turf “ greesha ” (embers) of 
the fire itself. They were made 
with a hole, so that they could be 
slid on to a rod over the fire-place 
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tL Japnhnpnonpagnpnpngnsadsjuiapupadepapadegede( 
“ PIPER OF THE ASHES” 
NE must not forget the 
chirping cricket which in- 
habits the chimney corners. How 
mysterious their chirping can 
sound of a still night? Some 
people connected them with 
witchery, and would not inter- 
fere with them. 

It was said they avenged 
interference by eating holes in 
socks. People said they either 
brought good luck or bad. Old 
people used to say it foretold 
a death if they left suddenly or 
appeared where they were un- 
known. 

Michael J. Murphy 


—which at times held salt herrings 
by the tail for roasting or boiling. 

Geese were roasted by hanging 
them from the crook over the fire, 
or from a chain. Another method 
for roasting was to enclose the 
fowl, feathers and intestines in a 
ball of yellow clay. This was placed 
in the turf fire? When cooked, the 
clay would crack and fall away, 
taking the feathers with it. 

The furniture of the cottage was 
sparse but solid. Forms, or stools, 
were more popular at night than 
chairs for evident reasons. Each 
house reckoned itself well-off if 
they owned a heavy table known as 
“a waking table”, Another table 
was procured if possible—the 
“tailoring table”, fitted with 
broad leaves. 

The settle-bed in the kitchen 
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must be mentioned. Serving as a 
bench in day-time where crocks 
ind buckets could be placed, it 
ould be “let down ” by means of 
its hinges, resting on the rockers, 
and disclosing a handy bed at 
night, with chafftick, pillow and 
ved-clothes all inside. The sole 
wardrobe of the cabin was a rope 
ne attached to two swivel hooks 
built into opposite walls about the 
iddle of the cottage. 

Racks and dressers were used. 
At one time, tins were used widely. 
These, along with can-lids, were 
diligently scoured with a damp 

oth and turf ash, well-polished, 
and then imprinted with spirals by 
lacing the thumb down hard and 

Visiing an im print on the polushed 
on 

Wooded noggins were popular 


These were bdDound 
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Precautions were taken. One still 
sees windows in houses which are 
simply a square foot of glass; 
these were so designed to prevent 
intruders from entering through 
them. 

The “safe” was a hole in the 
wall of the door porch barely 
admitting the hand but roomy 
inside. Here the check-purse, a 
bag always made of check material, 
vas placed with a stone fitting into 
the gap and looked like a piece of 
the solid wall. 

Doors and lintels were low 
because the thatched roofs were 
low, to avoid ummecessary ex- 
posure to fierce gales. Thatching 
was an art, performed with a 
thatching fork. The craft declined 
vhen straw began to be threshed 
with machinery, which breaks the 
yarrei Of the straw, rendering it 
insauustactory for first-class thatch- 
ing. The fact that thatch needs 
innuai attention urged people who 

uld afford it to invest in the more 
taDie siated root. 

An ass-shoe was nailed over the 

or for luck. Outside, two slabs 

stone on either side of the door 
cans, buckets or crocks. The 
valls ¢ itewashed, and 
ottoms, as were 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


She Should be 
One of the 
Finest Living 

Novelists 


A ANY FRIEND OF IRIS MURDOCH 
professiona 
highly successful novelist, what 
qualities first spring to mind at the 
mention of her name ana the 
answer will come pat: not intellect 
cleverness, inventivenes 
kindness, warmth, concern 
Born in Dublin to Irish parents 


educated at the Froebe! Institute 


in London, then at Badmintor 
School, then at Somerville College 
Oxford, reading classics; mext, ar 
Assistant Principal! at the Treasurn 
during the 
an administrativ 
U.N.R.R.A., working wu 
Belgium and Austria Saral 
Smithson studentship in philo 
sophy at Newnham College, Cam 
bridge, arm 
same subject at St. Anne's College 
Oxford; the publication, in 1953, 0 
a stiff monograph, Sartre: Roman 
tic Rationalis! 

But after that came the fou 


novels, beginning with Under the 


wai an arter 1 


WONCOI 


ectureship in the 


Net in 1954, when she was thirty 
five, proceeding with The Fligh 
from tn 
castle and The Bel 

Nobody, having read these, couk 


Enchanie lh Sand 


philosopher and 


wit—Dbut 





possibiy continue to entertain the 
notion of a severely academic lady 
of unimpeachable intelligence 
From the start imagination, fancy, 
fun and perception fiowered in 
them. Their mainsprings have been 
not a coolly-manipulated observa- 
tion, but sympathy, understanding 
—one might say ilove—for her 
ellow human beings 

A watchiu!l air and a low, clipped 
voice quife fall to conceal these 
qualities in a less public aspect of 
€X-pupus, puplis, puplis 
parents and fellow-dons unite tc 
praise her a 
patience, her iack Of patience witi 


teacher, tO iMmuc her 


Lhe texXt-DOOK approach lO icarhing 

Still closely linked to Oxtord, she 
live witl her husbdanc john 
bayiey-——aiso Gon and novelsit-—not 


lar away, im an ecafriy igth century 


house, bDeautiluliy set iM ~ a garder 
walled about” on the side of a hii 
with a stream af is lool; and in Un 
garde Mis Murdoci i clung 
Cageriy abou growing (si says 

romanti lower rose LO] 


exailipic 
Whe oad i aU isc Silt 


likely to be visiung Kom i youl 
J 
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ful passion for classic art (and ju- 
jutsu), succeeded by a yearning for 
all things French during the war, 
has surged up again. 

No wonder that, with so great a 
width of intellectual, zsthetic and 
above all human interests, this 
Irishwoman should be one of the 
finest living English novelists. 

Sunday Times (London) 


Old-fashioned Proposal 


MBS. GRAINNE ANDREWS REMEM- 

bers the day that Eamonn, her 
husband-to-be, flew over to Dublin. 
“He was in a strange mood all day. 
He kept telling me that he was in a 
risky job in the B.B.C., that he 
wasn’t good enough for me. Then 
he borrowed my father’s car and 
insisted on driving me to the beach, 
where we had gone on our first date. 
It was cold and I wondered how 
long he was going to keep me there, 
walking up and down the beach as 
he talked away. 

“And then he proposed. They 
say old-fashioned proposals don’t 
exist any more. But I got one from 
Eamonn. It was wonderful.” 

And that night, at Grainne’s 
house, Andrews waited to make the 
old-fashioned request from her 
father, Dublin impresario Lorcan 
Bourke. 

“That,” says Mr. Bourke, “ was 
the only time I have seen Eamonn 
at a loss for words. He was sitting 
on the edge of the chair, mumbling, 
stumbling, stammering and blush- 
ing as he asked if he could marry 
Grainne.” 

They were married on November 
7, 1951, in Dublin. 

Ron Evans in the Empire News 
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What an Ancestry ! 
(CATHY O’BRIEN, DESCENDANT OF A 
socially-prominent family that’s 
been in New York City for some- 
where between 300 and 400 years, 
may need to be around that long 
herself before she gets to play other 
than foreign-girl and southern and 
midwest-girl parts. 

She was bewailing her sad fate 
the other day: “I was a Cockney 
for Basil Rathbone in Witness for 
the Prosecution, a British nurse in 
The Hasty Heart, a French wench 
in Gigi, a Russian Barishnya in 
Tovarisch, and, of all things, a Bos- 
tonian in The Late George Apley— 
grrr.” On TV it’s been just as 
tragic, with her portraying out-of- 
town murderesses, and innocent 
and dumb blondes (and once even 
a deaf one). 

When she isn’t acting, she is a 
Conover model, appears in many 
fashion magazines, and will: be 
featured as cover girl on three mag- 
azines this year. 

Oh, yes, she’s also a descendant 
of John Malone, adjutant to George 
Washington, Charles Carroll, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
and of Alexander Stephen, vice- 
president of the Confederacy dur- 
ing the Civil War, and of Dr. Craw- 
ford Long, discoverer of ether as an 
anesthetic. 

But what she seemed proudest of 
was the fact that since her marriage 
she hasn’t been listed in the New 
York Social Register. 

The Theatre (New York) 


No Glasses for Her 


RS. SARAH JOHNSTON, OF 
Corlatt, Newtownbutler, Co. 
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Fermanagh, has celebrated her 
107th birthday. Born at Prospect, 
Bawnboy, Co. Cavan, in 1852, she 
can remember her father, a head 
constable in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, talking of the Famine of 
1848. 

She can read without spectacles, 
and says that the world has changed 
a great deal from her youth, “ being 
better in some respects and worse 
in others ” 

She remembers when there was 
not even a bicycle. She had been 
twice in the United States, travel- 
ling from Cavan to Derry by horse- 
drawn trap. The journey took a 
whole day. Mrs. Johnston’s father 
died when she was seventy and her 
mother when she was sixty-four. 
Her husband died in 1921. 

She has four sons and one 
daughter living, and resides with 
her grand-son, Special Constable 
David Johnston. 


> T . > 
Belfast News-Letter 


Enter : Mr. Love 
NE OF IRELAND’S MOST SUCCESS- 
ful racehorse breeders, Mr. 
Philip Love, has become a director 
of Messrs. Goff’s, Ireland’s Tatter- 
sall’s, and the firm that produces the 
famous Ballsbridge bargains. 

Mr. Love, aged forty-four, who 
is 6 ft. 3 in. tall and weighs 18 st., 
breeds racehorses merely as a side- 
line, for he is probably the biggest 
grower of tomatoes in Ireland. He 
also grows cucumbers and lettuce on 
his 350-acre farm at the foot of the 
Dublin mountains. 

His practical experience as a race- 
horse breeder will be invaluable for 
Goff’s, the firm that sells Irish 


CAPSULES 23 


BABY HERCULES ? 
A PROFESSIONAL strong man 
in London — Kerry-born 
Butty Sugrue — and his wife 
are sending their 11-week-old 
baby, Ritchie, to Ireland. They 
want Ritchie fed on raw beef 
and goat's milk so that he will 
grow up to be the strongest 
baby in the world 
Butty says, “By the time 
Ritchie is three. he will be able 
to bend six-inch mails and tear 
up telephone directories with 
his bare hands. When he is 10, 
he should be able to lift a 
hundredweight of coal with his 
t-eth.” 


horses to dozens of countries. 

A racehorse owner as weil as a 
breeder, Mr. Love tells me that he 
likes an occasional gamble—but not 
on horses. 

“T would gamble on flies climb- 
ing up a wall,” he said, “but I 
would never back horses. Don’t ask 
me why; it is just one of those 
things. I could never get a kick out 
of backing horses.” 

JOHN Murpbocu in the Sunday 
Dispatch 


Where Shela Scores 
QHELAH RICHARDS HAS BEEN PLAY- 

ing Blanche Dubois in Dublin. 
She must, it seems, portray extra- 
ordinary women; if the rdéle given 
her is not extraordinary, she will 
make it so. 


She was especially memorable in 
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the title réle of Kate O’Brien’s That 
Lady, the réle played in New York 
by Katharine Cornell. Miss Richards 
played it with a dry-eyed despera- 
tion which was outside the part as 
written but which served to remind 
us there was a bit of the Goth still 
left in Old Castile and made one 
wonder how the play hadn’t become 
a roaring success in America. 

Her Ana Mendoza and her 
Blanche Dubois share this extra- 
ordinary despair. And the nobility 
which sat naturally on the Spanish 
Duchess appears unexpectedly in 
the Southern widow, reminding us 
of her widowhood almost before it 
is known (again outside the part as 
written), twisting through the milky 
Southern shoulders and chin to in- 
form the inevitable tragedy of the 
final scenes. 

ALAN COLE in the New York 
Herald Tribune 
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The Urge to Write 
Be&icapier GouGH HAMILTON, WHO 

is now O.C. British troops in 
Berlin, is one of the busiest men in 
that much publicised city. Apart 
from his many official engagements 
he and his wife entertain visitors at 
short notice. 

A County Meath man, he is re- 
lated to the Brooke and Abercorn 
families. Mrs. Hamilton, who writes 
under the name of M. M. Kaye as 
well as hcr own name, is writing 
her second novel about Berlin. 

It was Somerset Maugham who 
encouraged her to write seriously. 
When she complained that she had 
written and rewritten a sentence 
many times for two hours he said: 

“That is the best proof that you 
have the urge to write and that you 
will succeed. There is no surer way 
than the hard way.” 

Belfast Weekly Telegraph 





The Uncomplatning One 


A Bancor (Co. Down) landlady was reading St. Paul’s letters 
to the Corinthians, the Romans and others, and she 
came across this passage in her Authorised Version: 
“ Whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no questions 


for conscience sake.” 


She sighed and said: “Och, what a powerful lodger he 


would have made!” 


J.M 


FATHERS are a strange lot. They give dav. ‘ers away to men 
who aren’t nearly good enough for them, so that they 
can have grandchildren who are smarter than anybody’s. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


‘TAVERNS are places where madness is sold by the bottle. 





JONATHAN SWIFT 








When the “ big hello” turns to the “ farmer’s nod” 
it’s time to pack 


That’s Dublin for You 


PETER LUKE 


UBLIN today is essentially the 

same as it was at the time of 
Bloomsday Book (punning, it 
should be mentioned, is an honour- 
able Dublin pastime); the trams 
have gone, of course; one well- 
known brand of ale has superseded 
another; the management of the 
Scotch House has changed and a 
number of pubs like the Bailey and 
the Red Bank have gone up in the 
social world and have taken on a 
suit of chromium plate. 

But despite the removal of the 
statues of one or two formerly 
reigning Guelphs, Nelson is still 
on his Pillar—largely owing to the 
difficulty of getting him down— 
and, in the Phoenix Park, General 
Gough has been blown up, so 
there is nothing left but a red- 
spattered plinth, reminding one of 
a scene from Titus Andronicus. 

This Danish city, Anglo-Nor- 
man city, this city within the Pale 
should, by its breeding, be the least 
Irish of any, but Ireland has never 
been effectively colonised or sub- 
dued; the various waves of would- 
be conquerors have been, and seen, 
and . . . gone native. The women 


of Ireland have absorbed the in- 
vading males. 

In appearance Dublin is superb, 
and compared with the other great 
Georgian cities—grey granite Edin- 
burgh and the whitened bones of 
Bath—it glows in its rose-red de- 
composition and hums with its 
own subterranean life like an over- 
hung hare. If the English gave the 
city its magnificent wide streets, 
squares and architecture, its 
ambiance is all its own. 

An intellectual Scot many years 
resident in Dublin was recently 
overheard to say to a distinguished 
visitor: “ Always remember, from 
the moment you step ashore at 
Dun Laoghaire you are in the 
East!” 

It would be stretching the 
analogy too far to expect to 
find any great similarity between 
Dublin and, for example, Port 
Said, but it is certainly true that 
Dublin is far more “foreign” 
than Gibraltar. Dublin, in fact, 
except for the odd depressing club, 
isn’t English at all: for instance, 
the multi-coloured houses along 
the quays of the Liffey painted 
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viridian or indigo or magenta; the 
street-names written in both 
English and Irish and the entrances 
to the public conveniences respect- 
ively designated Fir and Mna. 

The verve of the drivers of 
vehicles and the acrobatic intre- 
pidity of the myriads of cyclists, 
certain of their welcome in the 
Hereafter, suggests perhaps Cairo 
or Instanbul, and the _histrionic 
gestures of the police as they sift 
this volatile traffic would do credit 
to La Scala. Effigies of Goldsmith, 
Burke and Grattan have a grand- 
stand view of the artist on point 
duty as he conducts his superb con 
brio movement in the rush hour 
outside Trinity Coilege. 

No, Dublin is certainly not 
English. If it were, there would be 
more statues of soldiers and states- 
men than of poets in the elegant 
Stephen’s Green. As it is, these 
gardens with their rare trees and 
lakes alive with wild-fowl that 
flight at night and morning, give 
unobtrusive prominence to the two 
nationalist poets Mangan and 
Kettle. Under Tom Kettle’s bust 
—he was killed in the 1914-18 
war—is inscribed : 


Died not for flag nor king nor 

emperor 

but for a dream born in a herds- 

man’s shed 

and for the secret scripture of 

the poor. 

The intelligent traveller, blind- 
folded and then to be released in 
Dublin’s Pro-Cathedral during 
Holy Week, might well think him- 
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self in Spain, for only Latins can 
push and shove like the Celts. At 
Solemn High Mass or Tenebrae he 
would find himself wedged in the 
throng of dark (or red-haired) 
Irishry, religious, bead-clicking, 
with faces uninhibitedly intent on 
the tabernacle or the Stations of 
the Cross. 

Easter Week, 1916; the famous 
siege of the Post Office is not so 
very far away in memory. The 
Volunteers virtually held the City 
for five days before they were 
defeated by an overwhelming force 
of British troops with artillery 
under General (“Bloody”) Max- 
well, who had the leaders sum- 
marily shot, including three poets, 
Padraic Pearse, Thomas Mac- 
Donagh and J. M. Plunkett. 

Only a few years ago there was 
a one-legged wine merchant in 
Kildare Street who was serving an 
English lady notorious for her 
patronising manner. “ Where, my 
good man,” she said to old Healy, 
as he limped across the shop to 
serve her, “did you lose your 
leg? Paschendaele?” “No, m’lady,” 
he replied, showing the whites of 
his eyes a bit, “in the Post 
Office!” 

In so many of the fine sights of 
Dublin there is often some sort of 
double-take. Magnificent Gardiner 
Street on the once-fashionable 
north side is now, behind its facade, 
a slum. A Georgian fan-light in 
once proud Mountjoy Square has 
a notice: “Cigs, minerals, ices.” 

By the North Wall, Gandon’s 
green-domed 18th-century Custom 











A ScOTSMAN visiting Dublin called at the CIE. Lost 
Property Office at Amiens Street Station and inquired: 
“Has anybody found a threepenny bit with a hole in it, 


dated 1923?” 


Told that no report had been received, the Scot said he 
would call again. On his next visit the roadway outside the 


office was being dug up. 
“ Hoots, mon!” he said to 
to go to such trouble.” 
exc nn 
House is now strangely but effec- 
tively juxtaposed with the new 
bus terminus and office block built 
by a contemporary architect, 
Michael Scott. (Scott’s own house, 
built by himself at Sandycove 
overlooking Dublin Bay, contains 
in its grounds Joyce’s Martello 
tower where “ Stately plump Buck 
Mulligan” made his début, his 
“yellow dressinggown ungirdled 
sustained gently behind him 
by the mild morning air ”.) 

Off the track beaten hard by 
American students who, with 
Ulysses (in plain wrapper) in hand, 
dog the famous Dublin Jew from 
street to street, is St. Michan’s 
Church down by the quays. The 
crypt has strange properties for 
preserving human flesh and here 
you may shake hands with a huge 
Crusader whose skin is still slightly 
soft to the touch. Outside the 
Stephen’s Green Club is the sem- 
piternal figure of Rosie selling 
heather on the doorstep. 

One side flanked by Leinster 
House, now Dail Eireann, is huge, 
handsome Merrion Square. From 
the side opposite to the Dail the 
eye is lifted gently up the deliber- 
ate vista through Fitzwilliam Place 


the official. “ I didn’t want you 
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to rest momentarily on its formal 
perfection and then is raised again 
to the Featherbed Mountains 
where, plumb in the centre like a 
foresight, is the ruined Hell-Fire 
club. 

And here and_ everywhere, 
wheeling round the street and 
squares, swooping on the dust- 
bins, standing on the quay-side 
walls with malevolent yellow eyes 
aglint, are the great herring-gulls 
with their raucous Dublin accent. 
Can there be a doubt as to the 
origin of the New York Bowery 
dialect? 

London is a good place for 
eccentrics, but those of Dublin 
have somehow more _ panache; 
parhaps, too, they are more affec- 
tionately regarded as part of the 
local mise-en-scéne. 

Perhaps the most attractive 
figure in recent memory was 
“ Endymion ”. While he was work- 
ing for a brewery he fell into an 
empty vat and damaged his head. 
He was pensioned off and there- 
after was constantly to be seen in 
the streets wearing cricket-pads, a 
sabre and a bowler hat. He always 
carried a compass and, on reach- 
ing a corner, he would consult the 
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compass, draw the sabre, point it 
in the direction he had chosen and 
march on. 

Contemporary Dublin, happily, 
is coming along with a fine new 
generation of individuals, and it is 
the amalgam of about 1,000,000 of 
them that gives the city its unique 
character. No true Dubliner is 
either too rich or too poor, too 
humble or too proud to greet 
another on terms of human 
equality. 
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However, let the stranger be- 
ware of one thing: self-criticism 
is not freely practised in this inter- 
critical society whose faculties are 
sharpened with a_ well-balanced 
seasoning of some malice and 
much wit. The newcomer has 
about a fortnight’s grace, where- 
after he will be “for it” just like 
everyone else. When the “big 
hello” turns to the “ farmer’s 
nod” it is time to pack the suit- 


case. 





Stronger Resolve—and Language 


‘THE parish priest of a big city parish was warned by his 
doctor that he needed at least a month’s fresh air and 
a hobby that would give him exercise of a not too rigorous 
kind. Golf, he suggested, was the perfect solution. 
Accordingly, the P.P. bought a set of clubs and made his 
way to the West of Ireland, to a spot where there is an 


excellent links. 


He lost no time in engaging the services of the club pro- 
fessional. After several days of practice, the pro. decided 
he would give his pupil a playing lesson. He teed up the 
ball, handed the P.P. a driver and awaited results. 

The first swing was a complete miss. “Oh, my good- 
ness!” murmured the chagrined priest. 

He tried four more swings, each one hitting several inches 
behind the ball. Then on the fifth try a large sod came flying 
up. The disgusted P.P. glared at the ball and muttered: 
“Good gracious me! Confound it!” 

The pro. shook his head and said: “ Do you want to know 


the truth, Father? . 
| 


with them words! 


. . Well, you’ll never learn to play golf 


L.R. in the Insh Catholic 


REPARTEE is something you think of after you've become a 


departee. 


DAN BENNETT 
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Irish rain is the best 
of all! 


Thank Heaven 
for those 


Little Showers ! 


” you don’t like the Irish 
weather, others do; and even 
when it rains a little, there are 
many who like it that way. 

Opinion of Aidan O’Hanlon, 
Public Relations Officer of Bdrd 
Failte, is that we are quite fortun- 
ate in our weather, and he is 
backed up by far-travelled men. 

He recalls meeting an American 
lady staying at the Royal Hiber- 
nian Hotel during a rainy spell. 
Her attitude to the rain: “ Your 
Irish rain is so soft, so delightful.” 

She was comparing the passing 
shower, so frequent in Ireland, 
with the day-long downpours 
which, even in summer, are not 
unusual in New York. 

And Mr. Scott McLeod, U.S. 
Ambassador to Ireland, has gone 
on record with this tribute to the 
Irish weather: “ You can honestly 
tell tourists that travel and sport 


are never interfered with by the 
weather in Ireland. No other area 
in the world that I know can state 
factually that it has no tornadoes, 
no sandstorms, no duststorms, no 
hurricanes, no floods, no bitter 
cold, no plagues of insects, or no 
snakes. I think that most Ameri- 
cans will agree with me that the 
Irish weather is near perfect.” 

San Francisco and Maine, he 
added, were two of the most famed 
American summer resorts, and yet 
Dublin compared more than fav- 
ourably with them with its 
summer temperatures. “In my 
opinion, Ireland can _ sell its 
climate. Your country should be 
advertised as Ireland ‘ the land of 
perpetual Springtime ’.” 

The Irish complexion, said the 
Ambassador, was the finest in the 
world and was, of course, attribut- 
able to the weather. That was in 
1957, when the Ambassador was 
quite new here, and he hasn’t 
changed his mind since. 

Others are finding how right he 
was, and here is a comment in 
“Ulsterman’s Diary” in the Bel- 
fast Telegraph: 

“In Dublin a colleague ran 
across an idea that might be worth 
consideration by the Irish Tourist 
Board. It comes from a native 
American with an Irish name— 
O’Brien—retired and with moder- 
ate means. 

“Having lived in a Dublin 
hotel since last October, he thinks 
there are many Americans who 
would ‘simply love to winter in 
Ireland’. To be fair he comes 
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from Maine, which endured a try- 
ing winter; according to him ‘ the 
shut-ins ’ were numerous, while he 
enjoyed what he described as 
marvellous weather. 

“ Mr. O’Brien thinks we should 
make far more use of our mild 
climate. ‘ Tell people about it and 
they'll come. Not every American 
likes the Everglades of Florida, 
and it’s just as easy to get here’.” 

Mild is, of course, the operative 
word, so when it’s raining, don’t 
be too apologetic about it; there’s 
rain in everybody’s weather, but 
our rain is the best of all! 

Here’s the view of a leading 
Dublin nose and throat surgeon on 
how the Irish climate benefits sinus 
and asthma sufferers, who add up 
to a lot of people these days in the 
world’s crowded cities: 

“The climate, not alone in 
Dublin, but throughout Ireland, is 
definitely beneficial for people who 
suffer from sinus, asthma, and 
similar complaints. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of people 
coming from abroad. There are 


Daughters at Bay 
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several reasons, chief among them 
being: 

“1. The absence of smoke, 
pollution, and acidity in the Irish 
atmosphere. Irish air is unusu- 
ally pure—perhaps the nearest 
approach to it in North America 
would be found in Southern 
Canada in the springtime, or in the 
Catskill Mountains. 

“2. Far less tendency for 
pollens to be blown around in Ire- 
land than in other countries, due 
to the moister climate. 

“ 3. In the case of visitors, their 
liberation from continuous central 
heating, and the fact that they 
spend a govd deal of time while 
on holidays in the open air. 

“4. Again in the case of 
visitors, the fact that they are 
relaxed and freed from office 
worries. This is particularly true 
of visitors to Ireland, who find the 
tempo and the attitude of the Irish 
people extremely soothing.” 

So your theme song ought to 
be: Thank Heaven for those little 


showers! 


AT the party, he told a girl: “Do you know, I told that 
fool over there that our hostess looked positively awful, 
and he turned out to be her husband.” 
“Go on,” said the girl. “ And what did Dad say then?” 


SHOWING his daughter’s painting to a friend, the proud 
father announced: “ She’s studied abroad, you know.” 
“Ah, that explains it!” cried the friend. “I’ve never 


seen a sunset like that in Ireland.” 
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Healthier, better looking and richer than 
other Americans ? 


How They Enjoy Life in 


San Francisco ! 


VINCENT CRONIN 


L ieed happens when a nation 
dedicated to breaking barri- 
ers and a steadily expanding 
frontier finally attains the Pacific? 
She can peck at the chicken- 
feed atolls called the Marshalls 
and Carolines, heap the pine- 
apples of Hawaii in her cornu- 
copia and chalk up a fiftieth star. 
She can build an atom-smashing 
cyclotron and photograph comets 
and, at Lick Observatory, dis- 
cover the fifth moon of Jupiter. 

She can inspire a Bret Harte, 
Jack London or Steinbeck. She 
can light a marihuana cigarette, 
crowd the Blackhawk night-club 
to hear Dave Brubeck, call her- 
self the beat generation and even, 
like Kirillov, make the supreme 
gesture of protest. All these 
things she can do, and does. But 
also she can build a city on 
thirteen hills beside the ocean 
and decide, now she has reached 
the end of the line, now the Rush 
and Bonanza days are over, 
simply to enjoy life. San 
Francisco—patron city of urbane 
hedonism. 


You can sometimes catch a 
city’s mood in its public gardens. 
For there, probably, the rich city 
fathers have told nature what to 
do, and _ incidentally revealed 
their own values. In the thousand 
acres of Golden Gate Park you 
find a cool, sunny, seasonless 
climate, where gardenias and 300 
varieties of rhododendron bloom 
almost when they like. There are 
statues to Robert Emmet, 
Cervantes, Verdi, Beethoven and 
Francis Scott Key, who wrote 
The Star-Spangled Banner. And 
there is not one “Keep off the 
Grass ” sign. 

There can be no hedonism 
with a watch ticking on your 
wrists. So San Francisco has 
broken free of time as well as 
season. No one knows for certain 
whether it was into her bay that 
Sir Francis Drake sailed the 
Golden Hinde in 1579 and took 
possession of the land for Queen 
Elizabeth under the name Nova 
Albion. No one can inspect the 
palatial mansions of Nob Hill 
destroyed by earthquake in 1906. 
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"THE higher men climb the longer their working day. And 
any young man with a streak of idleness in him had better 


make up his mind at the beginning that mediocrity will be 
his lot. Without immense, sustained effort he will not climb 
high; and even though fortune or chance were to lift him 


high, he would not stay there. 
EDWARD CARDINAL GIBBONS 


The past survives chiefly in 
two slightly fantastic and there- 
fore timeless relics: the cable- 
cars that lurch and sway with 
clanging bell up and down the 
city’s hills, and the wooden 
castles of the Western Addition, 
all Gothic arches and Corinthian 
pillars, Norman turrets crowned 
by Byzantine domes, stained-glass 
windows under mansard roofs: 
boarding-houses now, and surely 
the world’s most curious. 

The city is not bound even by 
the etymology of her name. She 
has vetoed a plan for erecting a 
huge statue of St. Francis, arms 
raised, blessing the city. Too 
much like a stick-up. Perhaps the 
real reason was that here, as in 
every cosmopolis, What is truth? 
is a question with many answers. 
On Sunday morning you can 
pray with Buddhists, Bahais and 
First Russian Molakans, spend 
the afternoon with the Vedanta 
Society, amd hear Evensong at 
the Glad Tidings Temple. 

The city has no landmarks. 
The buildings seem there merely 
to frame your view of the Pacific, 
or momentarily interrupt it, so 
that the vista of grey hills and 
delphinium water may _ strike 


again with the force of revelation. 
absence 


And this of notable 





buildings serves to direct atten- 
tion on the Golden Gate Bridge. 

The bridge’s span, slung from 
four loops of steel, supple and 
sinuous, with none of the defi- 
ance of most engineering works, 
soars like an arch of triumph to 
welcome waves which, since they 
last broke on the coast of Japan, 
have journeyed 5,000 miles. 

Like the summer fogs and her 
wealth, San Francisco’s best food 
comes from the sea: fresh- 
cracked crab, tiny Bay shrimp, 
abalone, Hangtown fry (a 
scrambled egg-and-oyster dish 
from Gold Rush days). 

San Franciscans love eating 
out: at smart restaurants like 
Trader Vic’s or the Blue Fox, or 
in cafés of the Latin Quarter and 
Chinatown, where little old men 
in loose jackets and black skull 
caps will sell you, under pagoda- 
like cornices, eel, octopus and 
shark, bamboo shoots, bean 
sprouts and lotus roots, and roast 
ducks from Canton. 

On the Embarcadero, dodging 
the small tractor-like jitmeys as 
they unload ships from Asia, 
Europe, South America and 
Canada, you think this is indeed 
the centre of the world. Perhaps 
one day it will be. 

For the moment, despite its 






HOW THEY ENJOY 
recent growth, there are still 
marks of provincialism. Smart 
women try to dress like New 


Yorkers. The symphony concerts 
and opera tend to be patchy. And 
the first men at work are not milk 
roundsmen or refuse collectors, 
but brokers driving Cadillacs. 
They must be on the floor of the 
exchange when Wall Street 
begins trading. Because of the 
difference between Pacific and 
Atlantic time, that means six 
o'clock in summer. 

Her University of California 
lies across the bay. When a name 
was being sought, one of the 
trustees quoted George Berkeley’s 
Verses on the Prospect of Plant- 
ing Arts and Learning in America, 


LIFE 


IN SAN FRANCISCO! 33 


and the new town was named 


after the Irish bishop. 


Berkeley’s Rousseauish poem 
ends with the line, “ Time’s 
noblest offspring is the last.” 


Certainly San Franciscans are 
taller, healthier, better-fed, better- 
looking and richer than other 
Americans. They also drink more, 
and suffer more mental break- 
downs and deaths from cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

But no one is listening. They 
are off surf-riding or picnicking 
beside thickets of azaleas and 
huckleberries, under the fluted 
redwood trees. They are being San 
Franciscans. To enjoy life—one’s 
first duty in the westernmost city 
of the Western world 





Hic-hic Facet ! 


QNE stormy, cold night a drunk staggered through a grave- 
yard and fell into an open grave. He didn’t mind lying in 
the grave, but he was cold and complained loudly. 
A second drunk staggered by and heard the noise. He 
looked into the open grave and said, “ What’s the matter, 


avic?” 


The first drunk howled, “ I’m cold,” and the second drunk 
replied, “ Well, no wonder—you’ve kicked all the clay off.” 


A HUSBAND never appreciates his wife so thoroughly as when 
she is good enough to realise that he loves her truly all 
the time he is too busy to be bothered with her. 


]F you build a better mousetrap, the world will beat a path 
to your door. You can get the same results by not paying 


your bills. 
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“ Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told 
can be” 


I Wrote 
My Love 
a Letter 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


f ben writing of love letters is a 
hazardous business. There is 
a well-known rule on this matter 
which is: “Never write.” It is 
sound advice, not because of the 
danger of the letters being used 
against one in some bewigged 
house, but simply that the day 
you have to write a letter you’ve 
had it. 

Still and all those little books 
which tell how to write love 
letters are popular. They give you 
the sample and all you have to 
do is fill in the appropriate name. 

The opening letter is always 
very correct. 

“Dear Miss Murphy, You 
may remember that we became 
slightly acquainted during the 
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house party which Mr. Johnson 
gave in ‘The Bushes.’ I will 
not conceal that during that 
short acquaintance I became 
quite enamoured of your pre 
sence. If you do not consider it 
too great a liberty, I would be 
pleased if we could renew our 
acquaintance at your conve 
nience. I remain my dear Miss 
Murphy, Yours very sincerely, 
PATRICK KAVANAGH.” 


The reply is equally formal, if 
the lady does reply. It is not 
necessary to quote the letters that 
eventually lead up to: 

“My dearest darling, You 
must forgive me, for I decided 
to wash my hair, etc.” 
The phone, of course, has 

eliminated the letter to a great] 
extent. The phone is much safer, 
though the snub of being hung up| 
on can be most wounding. A maa} 
in a bad state will ring and ring) 
till the lady leaves the phone off} 
the rest. Then the letter spate 
starts to flow. Never an answer. But] 
the message is getting home just 
the same. 

Some people say that no woman 

is annoyed at being flattered by 


any man. As Mencken, _ the 
American philosopher of th 
roaring twenties, says: “ The 


wife of the millionaire notes th 
reverent glance of the waiter.” But 
I am not so sure of that. 

If the Main Thing is right 
everything else follows, and eves 
a long sickly letter written out d 
the book of love will be pleasing 











easing, 
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But when things are vice versa 
it’s terrible. Having written a 
letter a day full of passionate 
pleas and wild angry recrimina- 
tions, the final letter that is not 
the final letter arrives formally 
and sharply: 


“Dear Madam, Will you 
please return my letters in the 
enclosed stamped addressed 


envelope. Yours truly, PATRICK 

KAVANAGH.” 

So the torture gves on. 

William Blake, a wise man and 
a mystic, wrote: 

Never seek to tell thy love 

Love that never told can be, 

For the gentle wind does move 

Silently, invisibly. 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told her all my heart, 

Trembling cold in ghastly fears 

Ah! she did depart. 

Soon, as she was gone from me, 

A traveller came by, 

Silently invisibly 

He took her with a sigh. 


In the realms of human affec- 
tions it is not what we say that 
matters; it is the transmitter of 
emotions and what comes over 
on that wave length that counts. 
You can never tell lies. The 
instincts, if we give them a fair 
chance, are never wrong. 

The radio receiver who is taking 
in those messages, if caught by 
the passion of those programmes, 
is far less curable than the addict 
of the television. This is a divine 
law indeed, and it is only the laws 


of political necessity that compel 
most of us to listen to boring 
programmes—or to none at all. 

Now that I think of it, the 
only safe form of love letter is the 
sonnet, but to write a real sonnet 
one needs to be a poet. Take the 
line : 

Since there’s no help come 
let us kiss and part. 

The man who wrote that line is 
master of the situation, and 
though he has been wounded 
he’ll take it with a steady heart. 
Women worship strength— 
strength of mind, money and 
muscie, and in that order, I think. 
Mind they go for, I should 
imagine, before all others. It is 
the condition of the world that 
makes them change the order of 
the going. And that is surely why 
the love letter with its pathetic 
appeal helps to drive women 
away. A man as weak as that and 
as silly wouldn’t be worth loving. 

Indifference is the key, but 
can you feign indifference when 
you are far from feeling it? 

To revert to the art of letter 
writing. My father was often 
called upon to write a letter. He 
was supposed to be “as good a 
man to state a letter ” as a solici- 
tor. The ability to “state” a 
letter was tremendously admired 
in our rural habitat. 

I remember people sending love 
letters too written by the parties 
themselves and not by an outsider. 
And the thing I remember about 
these communications was that 
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they had no technique whatever of this verse by W. S. Landor: 


communicating. What was said Mother I cannot mind my wheel, 
was something silly and apparently My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 
irrelevant. I remember one man O, if you felt the pain I feel! 
who sent a doll to his hoped-for But O, who ever felt as I? 
doll. Such communications pro- No longer could I doubt him 
duce, or at least they produced true— 
in me, a wriggle of gooseflesh. All other men may use deceit; 
But when all is said and done, He always sad my eyes were 
and no more beating about the Blue 
bush, it will be seen that the poet And often swore my lips were 
has a function—a use to which sweet. 
his work can be put by tongue- That could help the marriage 


tied lovers. Any girl might send ate. 
Poets With Good Manners 


N these occasions when I went to W. B. Yeats’s hotel, or 

his club, we were always alone and we always talked 
poetry. I should qualify that statement. Yeats’s intention 
was that we should talk about his poetry, or, more closely 
still, that he would talk about his poetry and that I should 
listen heartily and interrupt as little as was possible. 

But it never turned out that way, for I was as unstoppable 
a sayer of my own verse as he was of his, and quite uncon- 
sciously; the instant a man says a poem to me I say two 
quick ones back at him, and as I nearly always shut my 
eyes when I am saying a poem I never know whether my 
companion is asleep or only yawning. 

No one, not even Yeats, can do anything to a man who 
has his eyes shut and is away in full flood upon no earthly 
sea. Yeats and I, however, were very well-mannered with 
each other. There is always a point of distrust between two 
men who have any manners at all in private. Still, I’m 
inclined to believe that Yeats and I are the only poets with 
good manners that ever lived. When he had finished a poem 
I always asked him to say it again, and when I had finished 
one he as scrupulously invited me to repeat the last verse. 

JAMES STEPHENS 


You’ve had enough to drink when you feel sophisticated 
and can’t pronounce it. 
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FitzGerald paid for the advertising of it . . . Seventy-five 
years later a copy was sold for 9,000 dollars 


The “ Rubaiyat” was a 
Publishing F lop 


LAURENCE MEYNELL 


oe a book has been pub- 
lished for one hundred 
years and is still selling vigorously, 
it and its author have surely 
earned a comment or two. 

In 1859 a small book was pub- 
lished which being (a) poetry and 
(b) a translation of Persian 
poetry not unexpectedly fell flat. 
Its author—and if ever the use of 
that word in such a case was 
justified, it surely is in the case 
of Edward FitzGerald’s Rubdtyat 
of Omar Khayydm—might de 
shy and retiring to the point of 
eccentricity, but he was normal 
enough in hoping, and _ even 
expecting, good fortune for his 
brainchild. 

“When one has done one’s 
best and is sure that that best 
is better than so many will take 
pains to do, though far from the 
best that might be done, one 
likes to make an end of the 
matter by print. I suppose 
very few people have taken such 
pains in translation as I have; 
though certainly not to be 


literal. But at all cost a thing 
must live; with a transfusion of 
one’s own worse life if one can’t 
retain the originals better! ” 


It was unlikely on the face of 
it that a retiring gentleman of 
private means and anti-social 
habits living in, and devoted to, 
the rural retreats of a then very 
remote East Anglia should take a 
Persian poet as the subject of his 
main life’s work. 

It was Edward Byles Cowell 
who first introduced Fitz to 
Omar; this was in 1856 when 
FitzGerald’s equipment for deal- 
ing with a translation from the 
Persian, never really profound, was 
slight indeed, 

There was something not only 
in Omar but in the Persian langu- 
age itself which for some reason 
appealed strongly and with 
increasing strength to Fitz. Fed by 
several gifts of manuscripts from 
Cowell he began to work steadily 
at his “translation” until in 1859 
his Rubdtydt first saw the light. 

It soon found its way into that 
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early graveyard of much good 
writing—the remainder box. Poor 
old Fitz may have professed to 
be, as indeed in many ways he 
was, aloof from the world, but 
every author will recognise the 
“one touch of nature” in his 
letter to his publisher, Quaritch, 
written just after publication. 
“I wish to ask you to adver- 
tise Omar Khayyam in _ the 
Atheneum and any other Paper 
you think good ”; and in a further 
letter, “I enclose an Order to pay 


your Advertisements in the 
Saturday Review, Atheneum and 
any other weekly paper you 
| eee 


Odd to reflect that a copy of 
this book, for which the author 
was providing his own advertising, 
should have been sold by the 
same firm of Quaritch, seventy- 
five years later, for 9,000 dollars. 

By some lucky chance the 
book came to the notice of 
Rossetti, Swinburne and Ruskin. 
The united and unstinted praise 
of these three giants ensured that 
it was taken out of the 2d. 
remainder box. “More, more, 
please more” begged Ruskin in a 


letter which he signed: “I am 
ever gratefully and respectfully 
yours ” 


None of them knew much about 
the author beyond the intriguing 
but scant information that he 
“lived somewhere in Norfolk and 
spent much time in his boat”. In 
many ways this wasn’t a _ bad 


summing up, for Fitz was by 
nature 


shy and diffident and 
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seemed deliberately to cultivate 
those two unhelpful attributes. 

“Here I live with tolerable 
content,” he wrote in a letter at 
the age of thirty, “perhaps with 
as much as most people arrive at, 
and what, if one was properly 
grateful, one would perhaps call 
perfect happiness. Here is a 
glorious sunshiny day; all the 
morning I read about Nero in 
Tacitus lying at full length on a 
bench in the garden, a nightingale 
singing and some red anemones 
eyeing the sun manfully not far 
off. A funny mixture all this; 
Nero and the delicacy of Spring; 
all very human however. Then at 
half past one, lunch on Cambridge 
cream cheese; then a ride over hill 
and dale; then spudding up some 
weeds from the grass; and then, 
coming in, I write to you, my 
sister winding red worsted from 
the back of a chair and the most 
delightful little girl in the world 
chattering incessantly.” 

The cheese entry in the letter 
gives a clue to one side of Fitz’s 
character for he was largely, if 
not entirely, a vegetarian. He 
didn’t seem to mind much what 
he ate, his chief consideration 
being that the preparation of 
meals should not be a nuisance 
to his landlady. 

When his friend Cowell was 
coming over to see him Fitz 
wrote: “I will order a fowl to 
be killed so that if any of you 
drive over toward the end of the 
week, as you talk of, you shall at 
least have that to eat; if you want 
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THE “ RUBAIYAT” 
more you must eat the parrot, if 
more the cat, if still more Ginger 
(his dog) or Mrs. Faiers” (his 
landlady) 

Fitz was able to suggest a 
landlady as an alternative dish on 
the menu _ because, although 
always a man of comfortable 
means, he lived for thrity years in 
lodgings rather than face the 
business and fuss of securing and 
running a home. 


The inability to face up to 
things, which cannot really be 
called anything but a lack of 


| moral courage, was responsible for 





Fitz’s disastrous marriage. He 
should have proposed to Elizabeth 


| Charlesworth, the daughter of a 


Suffolk parson, with whom he was 
in love, but he allowed doubts as 
to his suitability as a husband to 
prevent his making any proposal 
to the lady and the opportunity 
slipped away. 


Shortly afterwards, Fitz with 
characteristic impetuosity and 
generosity made some sort of 


promise to a dying friend to look 
after his daughter. When the 
friend, by name Barton, died it 
became clear that his estate would 
not provide enough for the girl 
to live on. Fitz thereupon offered 
to make up the deficiency himself. 
This Miss Barton refused, thus 
immediately putting the hyper- 
sensitive Fitz into a fix. 

Why had she refused? She must 
have been offended, he argued, by 
the way in which he had offered 
help. After all, bluntly and openly 
to offer money to a lady was 
unthinkable. He must make 
amends. His way of making 


WAS A 
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A PURCELL FROM 
WATERFORD 


FOWARD FITZGERALD, 

“ translator” of the Rubaiyar, 
was Edward Purcell until he was 
nine years old, when his mother 
(née Mary Frances FitzGerald) 
inherited a fortune from her 
father, John FitzGerald, of the 
Island, Waterford. 

Edward's father, John Purcell, 
as a grateful gesture for the 
legacy, changed his name and 
the names of all his children to 
FitzGerald. There was enough 
money left to enable Edward to 
live in comfort until his death 
in 1883. 

The beguiling cadences of the 
Rubaiyat may have lost some of 
their freshness from over-quota- 
tion; the tender melancholy may 
have grown a trifle lush. But 
after all we still have moonlight 
and rose gardens, and feel the 
pain of losing love and friends 

M. J. MacManus 


amends was to propose marriage to 
a woman whom he didn’t love and 
with whom he never really 
expected to be happy. 

At least there is this much to 
be said for Fitz’s mistaken 
chivalry, that it was probably the 
disillusionment and unhappiness of 
that short and fatal experiment 
which first drew him to take up 
the study of Persian literature as 
a relief. 

Fitz, I think, would have called 
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himself a simple soul. “I am 
happiest going in my little boat 
round the coast to Aldboro’ with 
some bottled porter and some 
bread and cheese and some good 
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visitors would be made to walk | 
to Boulge churchyard with the | 
object of planting a Persian rose | 
on his grave; or that an Omar/ 
Khayyam Club would come into 

































rough soul who works the boat and being, later to produce offspring “an 
chews his tobacco in peace”— in the shape of the Omar Khayyam 
almost ome can see there the Club of New York? In. 
embryo of a famous quatrain in FitzGerald himself must surely I 
the Rubdtyat. be given the last word on their 
Probably no one would have debatings and discussions: um 
enjoyed the joke better than simple har 
Fitz himself, could he have fore- Why, all the Saints and Sages wh 
seen some of the odd results of who discussed as 
fame which the years and the Of the Two Worlds so learnedly Su 
whimsicality of man, were to bring are thrust by 
him. Like foolish Prophets forth; wei 
Could he have foreseen, for their Words to Scorn pla 
instance, that a solemn top-hatted Are scattered, and their Mouths the 
expedition of “ distinguished ” are stopt with Dust. 
Are You Left-handed ? os 
[_LEFT-HANDED men receive no encouragement in army life, like 
as left-handed use of the rifle is not allowed. Rifles are full 
made for right-handers only, and the bolt is “ wrong ” for a wa 
left-hander. Only after trials have proved that a man is hope- of 
less when shooting right-handed will certain armies permit \ 
him to use his rifle left-handed. No “ left-handed ” rifles 
are made. bro 
Some jobs are definitely barred to left-handers. Telephone abc 
girls must be right-handed. This is because switchboards are . anc 
built for right-handers, with the apparatus for writing and inv 
conveying messages on the right side. A left-handed girl ter! 
would work under a severe handicap. jaul 
Left-handedness varies greatly in degree. The extreme of wit 
left-handedness is found in “ mirror-writing”. The most dea 
notable example was Leonardo da Vinci’s writing in his note- reci 
books. There are some examples of the natural left-handed dec 
able to write and draw equally well with the right hand. scel 
Some people can write with both hands at the same time awe 
—normally with the right hand, in “ mirror writing ” with he 
the left. The Advocate ver 
BY the time a man gets so that he could afford to lose a golf and 
ball, he can no longer hit one that far. Tesi 
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Instinct—or What ? 
[ SERVED IN WEsT AFRICA A 
good many years ago. At that 
time it was the custom to pay a 
handsome reward to any person 
who brought in a dead leopard, 
as these animals were a pest. 
Such a leopard was brought in 
by a couple of local hunters who 
were paid their reward, and they 
placed the leopard in a corner of 
the verandah outside my office. 
A young officer had recently 
imported from Ireland a_ very 
good Irish terrier, and this dog— 
like all those of his breed—was 
full of courage and activity, and 
was ready to take on any dog 
of whatever size or ferocity. 
When the dead leopard was 
brought in the terrier was not 
about, but his master called him 
and, pointing out the leopard, 
invited him to “see him off.” The 
terrier pranced up in his usual 
jaunty style, but when he got 
within smelling distance of the 
dead leopard (which had been 
recently killed and was not 
decomposed), he suddenly got the 
scent and turned and crawled 
away very slowly on his belly until 
he got to the corner of the 
verandah; then he got up and ran 
and was not seen again for the 
rest of the day. 





This dog had never seen or been 
near a leopard before. It is well 
known that dog is a favourite 
meal of a leopard, and one can 
only assume that by some heredi- 
tary instinct that scent of even a 
dead leopard conveyed to this 
terrier a sense of extreme danger 
which caused him to act as he 
did. 

BRIGADIER A. S. MAVROGORDATO 
in The Field. 


Kindness to Sergeants 
HERE’s A TRUE STORY THAT WAS 


told to me by a man of 
unquestionable integrity. 
In the days of the Dublin 


Metropolitan Police there was a 
constable stationed at Irishtown 
(Sandymount) who was of a 
religious turn of mind, so religious 
that he abandoned the creed of his 
forefathers as being too conserv- 
ative and immersed himself in an 
exotic set of beliefs which included 
the transmigration of souls. 

One day when on the beat near 
his base he saw a sheep falling off 
a cart on to the roadway. Having 
called to the driver to stop, he 
helped to put the animal back, 
handling it with tendc..ess and 
discretion, 

This deed happened to be 
witnessed by an old lady who was 
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an enthusiastic kindness to animals 
advocate, and she beamingly told 
the constable that she would write 
to the authorities and tell about his 
kindness and efficiency. 

“Tr’s all right, ma’am,” replied 
the good fellow. “Sure I knew 
that sheep well. He was the station 
sergeant here thirty years ago.” 

M.A.T. in the Evening Mail 


Garrison Gaiety 
[N FORMER DAYS, DUSLIN WAS A 
very gay place. Smart British 
regiments, of horse and foot, 
always contrived to get themselves 
included in the garrison, on 
account of the hunting with the 
Meath, Kildare and Ward hounds. 

During the season there was 
boundless hospitality at Dublin 
Castle, the seat of Government; 
dances three time in the week; 
beautiful women from the counties 
and the capital; superb partners 
from the garrison; splendid ball- 
rooms, and Liddel’s string band. 

Of course, there were funny 
people and funny stories. A man at 
a levee, who had come in a hired 
Court suit, tripped over his Court 
sword; he was sharply rebuked by 
an usher. 

“T am sorry,” said he, “ but it is 
the first time I have been at 
Court.” 

“Tt is not the first time your 
breeches have been at Court!” 
remarked the usher. 

There was an old sportsman—a 
great friend of Lord Spencer, the 
Lord-Lieutenant—who was said to 
have broken every bone in his 
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body in the hunting-field. Though 
crippled, he always made it a 
point to attend a levee. On one 
occasion, attired in Court dress 
with cocked hat and sword, the 
four-wheeler in which he rode 
got into the “Castle” queue in 
Dame Street. 

The cabman happened to look 
inside, and there beheld the old 
courtier, blue in the face, with a 
kind of diabolic grin extending 
from ear to ear. He at once turned 
the cab out of the line and set 
the horse at a gallop up the street. 
As this aroused leud protests from 
the other cabdrivers and the police 
he shouted: 

“For God’s sake, boys, let me 
go on. I have got an ould divil 
inside, and he'll be dead on me 
before I can deliver him to the 
Lord-Lieutenant! ” 

StR JOHN Ross, The Years of 

My Pilgrimage (1924). 


Angels at Their Play 
MANUS O’DONNELL RECORDS A 

tale of the clerics who took a 
copy of Columcille’s poem, Altus, 
to Pope Gregory the Great in 
Rome. Manus, who wrote his Life 
of Columcille in 1532, tells how 
the clerics interpolated some verses 
of their own into Columcille’s 
poem. When they got to Rome, 
they recited the whole thing to the 
Pope. 

When they began the Pope stood 
up, but when they got to their 
interpolations he sat down, rising 
again when they resumed Colum- 
cille’s text! 


























* Deal me out, boys.” 





Afterward the Pope explained 
that he had seen a vision of angels 
all the time they were reciting the 
Altus, but they had vanished when 
they got to the inserted verses! 

Dr. DAPHNE D. C. PocHIN 
Mou Lp in the Irish Rosary 


Tiara Boom-de-ay ! 
Drrrine into W. J. O'NEILL 

Daunt’s A Life Spent for Ire- 
land, we find this entry under the 
date June 27, 1881: 

“A Protestant gentleman, Mr. 
Marmion, living at Rineen, Co. 
Cork, writes to the Cork Examiner 
to repudiate the suspicion of his 
being an Orangeman. 

“He says he heard the follow- 
ing toast being given by an 
Orangeman: May our churches be 
built with the bones of Catholics, 


Laugh Magazine 


thatched with the skins of priests, 
with the Pope’s head for a weather- 
cock.” 

QUENTIN QUINN 


He Bred Black Sheep 
WHEN I WAS A BOY I READ EVERY- 

thing I could lay hands on 
about Red Indians. A favourite 
author was Captain Mayne Reid 
(1818-83), who wrote The Scalp 
Hunters and The Headless Horse- 
man. 

Later I became acquainted with 
his County Down family and 
heard many stories about him. One 
sticks in my mind, about him com- 
ing back to England from America, 
travelling by express boat-train 
from Southampton to London. As 
he looked idly out of the carriage 
window at the passing landscape 
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he saw a flock of sheep in a field 
and among them he spied a black 
sheep. 

The next day he went straight 
back to that field, found the black 
heep, and bought it from the 
farmer. He then bought a black 
ram, and he proceeded over a long 
period to build up a iarge flock of 
slack sheep. Why did he do it? 
Nobody seemed to know. Oh, well, 
they said, he was just eccentric. 

But at the back of my mind 
there is a strong glimmer of sym- 
pathy and understanding with 
Captain Mayne Reid. I know that 
he knew the importance of having 
2 black sheep, and that is a thing 
few people will admit, though 
-verybody has experienced it. 

Who is there who has not had a 
black sheep in the family, an uncle 
or a brother or a _ thirty-second 
cousin whose name could never be 
mentioned in front of the children? 


IRISH 
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As children, we knew all about the 
black sheep in our family. We 
knew that drink or the devil or 
women had done for him. But, 
alas, there was little chance of 
meeting him, for usually he had 
been shipped overseas to the wide 
open spaces, to the prairies and the 
deserts and the backwoods of the 
world, where only the birds of the 
air could carry the news of the 

family infamy 
How did we know so much 
about him? We learned about him 
not from what our parents said, 
but from what they did not say; 
from the sudden hush that came 
over the company when the black 
sheep’s name was mentioned, the 
rush to change the subject to any 
other subject at all. For children 
learn a lot from the holes and the 
gaps in the words of grown-ups. 
W. R. RopGers in a B.B.C 


AiK. 








Ballroom Behaviour 


“ No lady should accept an invitation to dance from a gentle- 

man to whom she has not been introduced. In case any 
gentleman should commit the error of so inviting her, she 
should excuse herself on the plea of a previous engagement, 
or of fatigue, as to dance would imply that she did not attach 
due importance to the ceremony of introduction.” 


That was written over fifty 


Companion. 


PROSPECT IVE bridegroom to 


furniture-shop a 


years ago in the Ballroom 


sistant : “ Will 


t take much to feather a nest?” 


“ Oh, no. Fust a little down.” 
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There was a yell that stilled all others 


Sardines 


had struck the light! 


SARDINE FISHING FOR THRILLS! 
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N this country sardines are a 

quick meal out of a tin, but in 
the Mediterranean countrie: 
dines, together with the ubiquitous 
olive, compete with bread as the 
staff of life. The sardine is one 
of the few Mediterranean fish that 
respond to straigh Most 


cooking. Most 
of the others require an admixture 
of herbs or sauces to make then 
tableworthy. 

The journey to the Costa Brava 
called for flving down to Lyon 
onwards by train to Perpignan, 
and thence by coach over to my 
destination in 

On arrival at the fishing village 
I spent a 
round and making myself 
to one of the sard Oat crev 
I had noticed that thei 
boats were manned with anythir 
up to ten men, with a further tw 
in the 
attraction light 
large number 
especially in times of light 
militate against individua 


couple i day loOOKIng 


know! 
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Carrying th fis] 
Did not th 
wonadere 


doatT 


catcne 


Snares 


the proceeds? Al wit the 

weight at deck level of crew, wet 

net, and the boxed catch, were not 
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the craft a trifle top-heavy, and at 
times liable to roll over? 

The first question was promptly 
answered with an invitation to me 
to sign on for a twenty-four 
work cycle 

As they were | ng read 
sea I agreed to meet the boat when 


rollowing 


hours 


morn- 


ing, for with luck there 

lant £ . 1 + * 
pienty of work f thirteenth 
iT 

ohe came in at first light wit! 
fairly reasonable catch and I wa 


put to work on the muscie-cracking 
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A lever capable of moving 


mountains .... 


How to Assess 
Your 
Will-power 
N. J. OVKELLY 


N OST of us admire success. We 

may be content to gaze, mass- 
mesmerised, at “ the heroes on the 
heights ”; but we can’t help feel- 
ing curious as to how they got 
there. 

As we wonder by what combi- 
nation of ambition, luck, pull, 
push and special talent they’ve 
reached the top, one inevitable 
answer drops down with a bang: 
These successful men and women, 
however else they differ, share one 
quality—the knobbly, somewhat 
forbidding attribute called Will- 
Power. 


Seems true enough. Yet aren’t we 
all endowed with a degree of 
will-power ? 

Yes, but few realise what a real 

power it can be. We’re ll 

inclined to confuse will-power with 


keeping a stiff upper lip and prac- 
tising usterities, and being 
generally rather unbearable. 

The truth is, of course, that 
the intelligent use of free-will has 
nothing to do with physical con- 
tortions like clenching the hands, 
gritting the teeth or flinging 
temptation (a packet of 20, for 
instance) in the river. That’s as 
far removed from will-power as 
another common misconception— 
that it is “strong” to be grimly 
obstinate. 


But haven’t you to be determined, 
even stubborn ? 


Being -stubborn or obstinate 
would imply striking an attitude. 
Anyone who has learnt how to use 
the power of his will has no need 
—or inclination—to indulge in the 
escapist urge to wear false faces. 


Supposing you had to go through 
an embarrassing interview, 


and managed to seem 
unconcerned ? 

If there was no choice, will- 

power is ruled out; but you'd 


get good marks for self-control. 
willing always involve a 
chotce ? 


Not only a choice, but a 
struggle which may go on, not for 
minutes or hours, but possibly for 
years. To take a simple case, we 
all know the person who puts off 
answering a letter from day to 
day, then from week to week. 
Usually she—it’s mainly a femi- 
nine weakness—expresses a 
fervent wish from time to time 


Does 















ugh 
ew, 


2em 


vill- 
u’d 


HOW 


that the letter had been answered. 
But “wishing and willing are 
not the same”; her conflict 
remains till the letter is written, 
perhaps by impulse rather than as 
an act of the will. 


Why split hairs—if impulsive 
action is just quick-witted 
willing ? 

But it isn’t. A child’s life is 


all impulse—to wish is to want. 
Growing older we become icss and 
less impulsive, more aware of pros 


amd cons, as memory casts its 
lengthening shadow. So a wish 
awakened is not _ necessarily 


followed by an act. 


Maybe that’s why I haven't yet 
answered the letter ? 

The road to hell is paved with 
good intentions. Not with good 
purposes, you will notice, or good 
resolutions. 

Now the arrival of a letter may 
present you with a problem, but 
courtesy dictates that you deal 
with it without delay. Your 
sterner self would pick up ‘phone 
or pen, but scruples may whisper, 
“Tm too tired, too busy, can’t 
be bothered now.” 

In this case refusal to act is not 
a decision, merely a delay. The 
will-power needs more exercise. If 
you have responded promptly to 
the letter on the spur of the 
moment—on impu!se—that also is 
not an act of will-power. Psycho- 


logists point out that instinct, 
feeling and impulse are all 
“blind ”. 
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Can they tell us what will-power 
is like ? 

It’s a tool of the mind, a sort 
of mental rake whereby we select 
and reject. If we sit in passive 
contemplation we are inclined to 
daydream; we enjoy the luxury of 
wishful thinking, of wishes 
unrelated to reality. “If wishes 
were horses beggars might ride,” 
yet a deep and persistent wish has 
the makings of actual achievement. 


But why must there always be 
this conflict, or struggle, when 
we use will-power ? 

That’s an inevitable part of the 
raking-up process. The word will 
derives from the Latin velle, wish, 
and the Sanskrit vr, choose. To 
achieve anything worthwhile 
(including peace of mind) we 
invariably have to make a choice 
between some present comfort or 
advantage, and some other, greater 
but not immediate, good. 

Why MUST there be delay? 

Because in the nature of things 
the desired goal cannot be 
attained without effort. Part of 
that effort may be having to rise 
from our warm bed at an 
unearthly hour and brave a 
blizzard to reach a certain desti- 
nation at a certain time. 

But with the original wish had 
come contemplation of the difi- 
culties and disadvantages we'd be 
likely to encounter. The better 
we understand reality, the better 
grasp we have of willing. A vivid 
memory, bright mental images and 
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clear thinking enable us to reject 
the lesser good to gain the greater; 
thereafter it becomes quite easy, 
on the coldest and least inviting 


morning, to make a break from 
bed! 


Is will-power, then, the real key to 


success ? 





I think so, in the sense that 
without it our dearest dreams 
might well end in a snore! Yet 
the dreams are in a way more 
important than the will. The 
dream—the thing imagined—can 
shape the will’s hard metal to fit 
any door. 

Will-power is not a creative 
force, but a_ selective barrier. 
Between the dynamic wish or 
dream and the excited impulse the 
will acts as a sort of mental buffer, 
so that our train of thought 
emerges safely from darkness into 
light. From the dark of instinct, 
emotion, impulse to the daylight of 
aim, purpose and achievement. 
Could not instinct, desire and 

impulse also get results ? 

No doubt. But usually impulse 
has as its objective some fairly easy 
and immediate gain. There is also 
this important distinction between 
impulse and purpose: whereas 





Fowl Play ? 
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concerned with one 
simple motive, one isolated possi- 


impulse is 


bility, purpose envisages the 
complex result of careful thought 
and energetic action. 

“Purpose is but the slave to 
memory,” Shakespeare tells us. 
We look back along the road we 
have travelled, and, learning from 
past trial and error, we choose 
more shrewdly our next objective 
and stride on with new heart and 
firm resolve. 


Then will-power should improve 
with experience ? 

Certainly. It’s not only the mind 
that wills an action but the whole 
man. Just as the self you now are 
is the sum of those emotions, 
dreams and thoughts which have 
made up your life, so your 
present purpose (or ille vaccila- 
tion) is becoming a part of your 
older self. 


How can I judge the strength of 
my will ? 

By the choices you make. The 
will is the core of a_ conflict 
between warring motives. Choose 
the higher, the more ideal, the less 
selfish motive and you will feel the 
will to be an actual power, a lever 
capable of moving mountains. 


Poor SALE—Nine _ seven-weeks-old chickens. Would sell 


mother, too, if needed. 


Advt. in Tipperary paper 


EVERY girl waits for the right man to come along, but in 


the meantime she gets married. 
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He likes life in the 
Midlands 


This German 


Prince Runs an 


Irish Farm 
JOHN MURDOCH 


TOBODY would have thought 

that the chubby little sixty- 
two-year-old man wearing glasses 
was the son of a European king 
whose 1,000-year-old dynasty 
ended with the fighting in the 
1914-18 war. 

Yet here he was, far away from 
it all, cutting logs for firewood 
on his farm in the Irish Midlands. 
As he squeezed the logs into the 
circular saw Prince Ernst, Duke of 
Saxony, talked of his cattle deal- 
ings, his domestic problems, his 
family and his father, the last King 
of Saxony, who died in 1932. 

Prince Ernst works a 200-acre 
farm near the village of Cool- 
amber, about seventeen miles from 
the market town of Mullingar, in 
County Westmeath. 

He leads a lonely life with 
Princess Virginia, his second wife, 
daughter of a German cavalry 
officer. They do no entertaining. 
They go to no parties or dances. 





Princess Virginia, with the help of 
an Irish maid, does the house work 


and cooks the food. The Duke 
looks after the farm and sells the 
cattle. 

“When the day’s work is done 
we are usually tired and we sit 
down for a quiet game of chess,” 
said the Duke. “ We play nearly 
every night. It is quiet and peace- 
ful here. We have no callers; no 
telephone; no TV. But we both 
enjoy country life.” 

What a life the Prince leads com- 
pared with the wealth, ceremony, 
pomp and splendour he knew as 
a youth. The swallowing up of the 
family’s vast estates in the Dresden 
area of Saxony by the Russians 
was the final blow. 

For even after the kingdom had 
toppled with the defeat of Ger- 
many in 1918, the family had been 
able to hold on to a lot of their 
enormous wealth and treasures. 
They lived in the early 16th-cen- 
tury, 300-roomed Moretzburg 
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Castle on an island about eighteen 
miles from Dresden. There they 
enjoyed a degree of court life, 
luxurious living, entertainment, 
and brilliant company. 

“ But before the Russians came 
with their tanks I was advised ‘ Go, 
go!’” said the prince. “ We were 
told that all land owners in. East- 
ern Germany were being shot by 
the Communists. I got away in a 
small car to a place near the Swiss 
frontier that afterwards became the 
French zone of occupation.” 

All the high living is now just 
a dream to the balding prince. 
What he really regrets most is the 
break with his second son, thirty- 
four-year-old Prince Timo, who is 
now somewhere in Western Ger- 
many. Prince Timo married the 
daughter of a Frankfurt butcher. 

“But it is not because Prince 
Timo married a __ butcher’s 
daughter that the trouble arose,” 
said the duke. “He has had the 
same good education as his two 
brothers, who farm in County 
Wicklow.” 

Prince Timo’s wife has died. 
There are two children of the mar- 
riage. Prince Ernst told me that 
just before the Russians occupied 
his vast estates he managed to 
retrieve some of the art treasures 
and relics of his ancient line, which 
he can trace back to the year gro. 
“When I had abandoned my 
castle I was given the offer of a 
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lorry to go back to get some of | 


my belongings. I accepted it.” 
He risked his life. But the chance 
came off—and proved highly re- 
munerative. Russian guns were 
thundering in the distance when 
he grabbed one of the greatest of 


the family treasures. This is the | 


' 


magnificent painting of the city of | 


Dresden, copies of which are seen 
all over the world. The original, 
which hangs in the duke’s dining- 
room, is estimated to be worth 
about £20,000. The painting is 
by Bernardo Belletto, who was the 
court painter in Saxony. 

In the same room there is a 6ft. 
by 12ft. tapestry, showing the coat 
of arms of Saxony. It is over 200 
years old. Another tapestry, dated 
1545, made in Leipzig by a 
Flemish artist, is of Charles V, 
Emperor and King of Spain. 

Prince Ernst has become one of 
the shrewdest judges of cattle in 
the Irish Midlands. 

He has occasionally driven cattle 
to the fair. But then he had a 
bright idea. He did not see why he 
should have to travel miles to the 
fair with his cattle. Why should 
the fair not come to him? So he 
put a notice in a local newspaper. 
And the farmers came from miles 
around to the auction in his farm- 
yard. 

“T intend to remain German 
until I die,” he said, “ but I hope 
to stay in Ireland until the end.” 


Just heard of a farmer who was charged a shilling for a 
ham sandwich and had a pig at home worth fifty pounds. 
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An audacious mission and 


a double bluff... 


How They 
Captured the 
Cruising 
Arsenal 
LIAM ROBINSON 


ye bells of Shandon chimed 
seven o'clock as the hall door 
slammed behind the broad 
shoulders of Michael Murphy. It 
was cold and misty that morning 
in Cork City, and his breath 
steamed in the air as he hummed 
a song. 

The date was March 29, 1922. 
And Commandant Michael Mur- 
phy was setting out on a 
desperate adventure. It was to be 
a remarkable day, even though 
there was more than one way of 
looking at it in those difficult 
times of truce between the Treaty 
and anti-Treaty forces and of 
Provisional Government. 

THE TARGET: The 600-ton 
British ordnance depot ship Upnor 
carrying arms from Haulbowline 
naval yard. 

THE PRIZE: 400 rifles, 700 











machine 
ammunition, 
and a quantity of explosives. It 
was all to be seized at sea and 


revolvers, 39 
§00,000 rounds of 


guns, 


distributed among  anti-Treaty 
LR.A. units. On this morning 
Murphy, who was to lead the 
boarding party, had much to do 
and every move had to be within 
the shroud of secrecy over the 
whole operation, in which 200 men 
would play a part. 

The plans had been completed 
over the previous few weeks. 
They started when a volunteer 
placed in the Royal Navy yard 
at Haulbowline reported: “ The 
Upnor is loading war stores for 
Woolwich arsenal. I will let you 
know the sailing date.” 

A Cobh LR.A. commander 
was summoned to Cork for a 
brigade staff conference and 
briefed on the part his group was 
to play. One difficulty to be 
overcome was lack of sea experi- 
ence. So now Murphy was setting 
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out to call on a retired merchant 
mariner, Captain Jeremiah Collins, 
a dapper man with a sharp tongue, 
who was running a coal-importing 
business; his sympathies were with 
the ILR.A. 

Soon Collins was sitting in a 
car beside Murphy. He could not 
help but see the Thompson sub- 
machine gun on the floor. When 
they reached Cobh it was 11 a.m. 
The Cobh men reported “ Every- 
thing in order ”. 

As they checked details, a 
volunteer had paid an 
unannounced visit to the admiral’s 
flagpole and borrowed his ensign. 
It was destined to fly for the other 
side. ... 

Michael Murphy remem- 
bers: —“* We had arranged to seize 
the Hellespoint, a deep-sea tug, 
and use her to pursue the Upnor. 
Because we were in the heart of 
a British naval command, the 
Upnor had to be taken at sea. 
We knew where the Hellespoint 
would dock and, sure enough, 
she came out of the mist on time.” 
. The Hellespoint steamed 
towards them all right, but she 
did not dock. Instead, she passed 
on up river. Faces on the quay- 
side were a study in surprise. A 
man was detailed to follow her 
along the bank and find out what 
had gone wrong. He was soon 
back. She was going for repairs. 

A hurried conference was held 
as, with a blast of her hooter, 
the Upnor slipped her moorings 
and headed to sea. Nobody smiled 
and Michael Murphy glared help- 
lessly. 
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How could they beat this set- 
back? Where could they find 
another tug? An hour passed and 


every moment the Upnor was 
getting further and further 
away. ... Then, down river, came 


the answer—in the shape of the 
tug Warrior. 

As soon as her gang-plank was 
down she was rushed, and within 
ten minutes a surprised skipper 
was being locked up ashore. The 
Operation Upnor team was jubi- 
lant. With twenty men _ they 
clambered aboard the Warrior. 
On the bridge went Captain 
Jeremiah Collins. Beside him, 
Michael Murphy. 

Audaciously, the Warrior 
headed out between the glisten- 
ing guns of the British coast forts 
of Carlisle and Camden. The 
Upnor had now more than two 
hours’ start, and Collins asked as 
they reached the open sea: 
“Would you mind telling me 
where we are supposed to be 
going?” Murphy _ explained 
briefly, adding “ .. . that’s if we 
can at this stage.” 

Collins bent over a chart and 
pointed: “T'll head her off just 
there. We can do three knots 
more than the Upnor—and cut 
her course this way.” He drew a 
pencil through a triangle. 

Back in Cork the brigade staff 
had got the signal that the chase 
after the Upnor was on. Nearly 
200 men were mobilised. Lorries 
were commandeered. All that these 
men knew of the operation was 
that they were to go to the 
harbour of Ballycotton—the point 
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FLOWERS are often sensitive to noise. If you set a vase of 
carnations close to a noisy orchestra, you will find that 
in time they will turn away from the music, as if the sound 


was too much for them. 


Flowers, too, are much like human beings. They catch 
cold from draughts, are stupefied by chloroform, and become 


intoxicated with alcohol. 


to which the Upnor was to be 
brought. 

At sea, foam churned over the 
bow of the Warrior as Collins 
rang down for more steam. As 
the hours passed the men on 
board peered anxiously ahead. 

The sun was slanting when 
the Upnor was sighted, towing a 
heavy barge and making good 
Warrior the 


time. Aboard the 
order was given that was to 
deceive _ the Upnor: The 


Admiral’s ensign that had been 
filched from the Cobh flagstaff 
was run up. 

“We were aware,” says 
Michael Murphy, “ that Admiralty 
despatches were carried in huge 
brown envelopes as big as a dart- 
board. And we had one.” As the 
Warrior pulled nearer the Upnor, 
she flourished this envelope to 
indicate that she carried an 
important despatch. The Upnor, 
with no radio to check, hoved to 
and a boat was lowered. 

As it came alongside, Murphy 
and three others stepped in. With 
them, wrapped in a coat, was a 
Thompson sub-machine gun. The 
boat turned and took them back to 
the Upnor. Murphy touched the 
deck and demanded: “The 
captain—quick! ” He pointed the 


gun, the others drew revolvers— 
and they rushed the bridge. 

A surprised skipper faced 
them: “We are taking this ship,” 
roared Murphy, “and if you 
resist I will have to blow daylight 
through you.” 

The skipper drew himself up 
and warned: “ This is piracy on 
the High Seas and a hanging job.” 
In less dramatic vein he added: 
“Mark you: questions will be 
asked about this in the House of 
Commons.” 

The skipper and the mate were 
put in a cabin under guard, and 
the Upnor was switched to the 
Ballycotton course set by Collins 
in the Warrior, From the bridge, 
the raiders could see the Upnor’s 
barge drifting aimlessly away to 
the west. It had been hacked 
adrift with its cargo of “ furniture 
and mess effects, officers, for the 
use of.” 

Murphy strolled down to the 
skipper: “Can I have your mani- 
fest?” he asked. The skipper 
smiled: “You fellows know as 
well as I do what’s in the ship.” 
But Murphy took the manifest, 
all the ship’s papers and a Smith 
and Wesson revolver from a 
drawer. Then he went on a tour 
of the ship. 
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When the Upnor pulled into 
Ballycotton a cheer went up from 
the quayside. A ribbon of a 
hundred lorries stretched from the 
harbour. Unloading began. It was 
a hard job. A big motor launch 
over a main hold had to be heaved 
overboard. And with it hundreds 
of useless bores of big guns. 

As the first of the lorries crept 
out of Ballycotton, Commandant 
Murphy turned to the skipper of 
the Upnor: “Come ashore and 
eat and drink as our prisoner,” 
he said jubilantly. 

The skipper said: “Certainly 
not, sir—until I am_ properly 
dressed”. He dressed and came 
ashore. Murphy hid from him the 
final indignity. Into his pocket he 
had stuffed the ensign of the 
U pnor. 

Before long the British destroyer 
Heather found the overdue 
Upnor in the bay. She was empty 
of arms—and five days later in 
the House of Commons M.P.s 
were demanding to know how the 
fantastic affair of the Upmnor 
could have happened. 

Said the Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies: “ The Upnor was 
piratically captured in the high 
seas by a gang of Republican 
conspirators, hostile to the Pro- 


visional Government, who had 
previously seized a tug im 
Queenstown (Cobh) _ harbour. 


The fact that such an elaborate 
conspiracy could be set on foot in 
Cork without the Provisional 


Government obtaining any previ- | 


ous or even early information of 
it, shows their control over Cork 
and these districts is practically 
non-existent. 

“The Admiralty are instituting 
an inquiry into the circumstances 
with a view to ascertaining 
whether any neglect of reasonable 
precautions has occurred. I need 
scarcely say that naval escorts will 
be employed in future in regard to 
all movements of munitions from 
Ireland by sea.” 

Today Michael Murphy 
stretches his legs to the fire in his 
sitting-room and says: “ That 
Upnor skipper was right. It was 
raised in the House of Commons, 
sure enough. I hope the poor m 
did not get into trouble . . .” 
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“ SILVER is being eagerly sought after by women with clear 
complexions and smooth skins,” states a fashion journal. 
And also by men with wrinkled faces and tired eyes. 


Dublin Opinion 


SUccESSFUL door-to-door salesman to housewife—*“ I'd like 
to show you a little item your neighbours said you 


couldn’t afford.” 











“ Give me a solid joint in which no knife 
has ever been fleshed ” 


FOOD FOR A FEAST 


MARY FRANCES KEATING 


Mr. Dean... 


will you dine with us? 


You shall have everything 
That’s fit for mortal man 
To eat or drink, ’Tis all 


That I docan.... 


And all that’s expedient— 
From your most obedient, 


T. SHERIDAN. 


HAT a nice invitation and 

what a tall order on the 
kitchen—yet that was the sort of 
feeling about hospitality which 
Thomas Sheridan manifested 
when he wished his close friend 
Dean Swift to “dine with him 
in Cavan.” 

It is an approach to good living 
which Irish people know very 
well. One likes a person, so only 
the best is good enough; or one 
doesn’t like them at all, so only 
the best is good enough to make 
their presence tolerable. 

Our appreciation of good food 
is not so legendary as we some- 
times make it seem. We can, if 
we need to, go back to the days 
of the pre-Celtic Fomorians, when 
eating and drinking was a fine 
art. In that collection of legends 
which Dr. Douglas Hyde, first 
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President of Ireland, collated with 
such fine literary skill, one can 
start with the soup, as it were, 
and read the details of the lavish 
hospitality with which their 
guests were entertained. Trans- 
lated from a 12th<entury MS. 
the allusion reads: 

“*Here is good eating, if the 
broth be as good as the odour,’ 
said the Dagda (Eochaidh Ollam). 
Then he took the spoon, whose 
great bowl was so enormous that 
a man and a woman might well 
be contained in it: for the pieces 
that went into it were halves of 
salted bacon, sweet herbs and that 
fine herb saffron, which gave 
much courage and strength in 
battle.” So much, indeed, was the 
herb saffron worth that the heroes 
were “laid between sheets of linen 
dyed in saffron, so that they 


from Eire 
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might uphold all honour to their 
Fianna.” 

This appears to be in keeping 
with our notions of modern hos- 
pitality also, when our “ dine- 
and-sleep” guests must get the 
best we have to offer. And, as 
well, rosemary from the Field of 
the Bull (our Clontarf of today). 
So one may imagine the broth, 
with the “golden eyes” made 
from all these lovely things, which 
I have put together and called 
“Golden Vale Soup” and which 
runs like this: 

Clear broth from veal bones 
and trimmings (or very young 
beef), savoury herbs, thyme, bay 
leaf (a scrap) and marjoram; 
diced marrow from the leg bones, 
added when the broth is cleared 
and boiled, plus a few threads of 
saffron to give a bright golden 
colour—and to merit in the 
finished dish the title of Golden 
Vale or Golden Eye, since the 
marrow melting in the clear broth 
adds a million tiny eyes of gold 
to every serving. 

If you are a soup person, you 
won’t bother much with hors 
d’oeuvres; but if you like these 
then try a Prawns-in-Clover dish 
—just Dublin Bay Prawns, 
arranged on finely shredded water- 
cress and topped up with real 
mayonnaise, or, for a change, 
dressed on baby sorrel. Either of 
these dishes can go before the 
soup, or do for a fish dish after. 

A few years ago, going on a 
“cook’s tour” to the U.S.A., I 
wanted to present an idea of the 
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sort of food we liked to eat in 
Ireland. So I asked some friends 
what they thought would be a 
mice dish, or make part of a nice 
meal. 

Poet and playwright Donagh 
MacDonagh was kind enough to 
tell me, “Scallops! Oh, scallops, 
done with a squeeze of lemon, 
dash of pepper, breadcrumbs, 
Béchamel sauce, a little white 
wine—bake—etc.” And to make 
a lovely story and a_ happy 
thought, I quote from his verse- 
play, Happy as Larry: 


Oysters and Stout, 
Lobsters and prawns and shrimps, 
cockles and periwinkles, 
Crayfish and crabs with claws like 
garden shears, 
Cockles and mussels, raw or 
cooked in milk; 
All strange fish delighted him. 
Gallons of stout he’d drink, then 
brown bread and butter 
And raw eggs in the morning, 
downed with sherry. 


From his exile in Torquay, 
Sean O’Casey told me he would 
say that he, too, loved scallops. 
“‘ Many a time,” said he, “ I made 
my meal from a scallop—or two— 
with bread and butter, if butter 
there were! But pork—that was 
my best dish then. Delicate, well- 
cooked, free from grease, that 
was how I liked it.” And as to 
what he likes now: “Well, if 
there is something nice, I like to 
eat. For food I don’t really care 
a lot. I just wait until something 
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comes along which I do like. If 
not—well!” 

A propos of our national liking 
for pork, Stanyhurst, the six- 
teenth-century historian, observes: 
“No meate [the Irish] fansie so 
much as porke, and the fatter the 
better. One of [Shane] O’Neill’s 
household demanded of his fellow 
whether beefe were better than 
porke. That, quoth the other, is 
as intricate a question as to ask 
whether thou art better than 
O’Neill.” 

Even the romantic Midir, who 
returns from a lovelier land than 
ours to court again the wife whom 
he still loves, says: “O Etain, if 
thou comest to my brave land, it 
is a crown of gold shall be upon 
thy head, fresh flesh of swine, 
banquets of fresh milk and ale 
shalt thou have with me then.” 

No wonder our boiled hams, 
stripped of the rind, crumbed 
and toasted, served with tender 
bright green cabbage, and “balls 
of flour” in the potato line en 
robe de chambre, are our first 
choice—-with game and fish for 
seconds. 

My own best dish came from 
a recollection of my childhood, 
when wild duck would appear 
from time to time on our table. 
I called it Labasheeda Duck or 
Mallard Labasheeda from _ the 


GREAT tranquillity of heart 
praise nor blame. 


FOR A FEAST 
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Silken Bed where duck rose 

coyly when I was young. I had 

in mind the Yeats play of Deirdre 

and Fergus, when Fergus seeks to 

find the reason for the fact that 

there are no welcoming lights to 

guide them to their host’s house. 

Deirdre is frightened and Fergus 

tells her: 

He is but making ready 

A welcome to his house, arrang- 

ing where 

The moorhen and the mallard go, 
and where 

The speckled heathcock on a 
golden dish. 

Then for more substantial fare 
you can have something of the 
ideas of Father Prout, the poet 
of Watergrass Hill: 

““Quare perigrinum?’ clamo. 
I’m sick of hashed-up works and 
loathe the baked meats of anti- 
quity, served in a fricassée. Give 
me a solid joint in which no knife 
has ever been fleshed (leg of 
Kerry mutton?), and I will share 
your intellectual banquet willingly, 
were it only a mountain kid or 
a leg of mutton.” 

And to finish? Well, Honevvale 
Tart or Clonmel Tart: the 
“hero’s bit”, so grand that to 
make four cakes it took one sack 
of the finest corn and five and 
twenty combs of golden heather 
honey! 


is his who cares for neither 
THOMAS A KEMPIS 


No question is so difficult to answer as that to which the 


answer is obvious. 


BERNARD SHAW 








The discovery of the famous 
lode 100 years ago shaped 
the destinies of the 
American West 


Henry 


Comstock 
Defrauded 


those Irishmen 


LUCIUS BEEBE 


HE celebration in June by the 

State of Nevada of the cen- 
tennial of the discovery of silver 
on the Comstock Lode at Virginia 
City paid retrospective homage to 
an event that was to shape the 
destinies of the entire American 
West and was not without its re- 
percussions in the bourses of the 
Old World as well. 

Nicely timed to fall an even 
decade after the first great con- 
tinental gold rush to the Mother 
Lode of California in 1849, the 
rush to the barren and forbidding 
Washoe Hills of the Territory of 
Western Utah—as Nevada was 
then known—at once reversed the 
tide of wildly uninhibited emigra- 
tion to California and set its face 
eastward. 














In the beginning it was gold 
that lured a handful of prospectors 
up what was to become Gold 
Canyon, twenty-three miles south 


of today’s Reno. 
in microscopic quantities, just 
sufficient to pay for Saturday- 
night whiskey and bring into being 
a miserable community of shacks, 
tents, packing cases and gopher 
holes that was presently to become 
Virginia City—Queen of the Com 
stock, free-wheeling archetype of 
all the mining towns of the Old 
West, a howling wilderness of 
saloons, gold, millionaires, high 
society, low society, stock jobbery 
and tumult, Cosmopolis of the 
Western Continent. 

The names of the primal dis 
coverers were those of two honest 
but not over-bright Irishmen, Pete 

_ O'Reilly and Pat McLaughlin. To 
these must be added that of Henry 
Thomas Paige Comstock, a boozy 
no-gooder and confidence man 
who, when the Irish firm began 


Gold they found 
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The Art of Reading 


SET apart at least an hour for daily reading and have a 
definite scheme of reading. Do not start books and leave 
them half-finished. 

Alternate the difficult with the easy, starting with the diffi- 
cult. You might read a textbook for the first half of your 
reading period, and then switch over to biography, travel or 
fiction, or a magazine. 

Get down to something dull and uninteresting with the 
minimum of delay. Set yourself a time limit as a personal 
stimulus and persevere regularly until you have mastered it. 
Collect arguments to remind yourself of its importance, 
such as: 

“IT cannot hope to sell this product efficiently until I know 
all about it.” 

Or, “ The quicker I master this uninteresting background 
data, the sooner I can go on to the more interesting further 
reading.” 

When you are reading, the light should be adequate, with- 
out shadow or glare. Do not hold the book too close to you 
or stare at it—both are bad for your eyes. Be easy and 
relaxed, looking up every now and then to rest your eyes 
and to consider what you are reading. 

It is more important to take in accurately what you read 
than to read quickly. Speed develops with practice. 

It is excellent practice to give yourself a mental summary 
of the book as far as you have gone each time you take it up 





and resume reading. 
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making money, muscled in on 
their little bonanza by a strictly 
fraudulent claim of prior discovery. 
For him was named the greatest 
bonanza of precious metals until 
then uncovered in all history. 

What brought the great rush of 
prospectors hastening eastward 
over the High Sierra from Cali- 
fornia was the discovery that the 
Comstock Lode was fantastically 
rich, not in gold but in silver. 
From a piddling gold bonanza it 
became the greatest of all silver 
discoveries. 


Psychologist Magazine 
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Virginia City, perched atop a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
spending money, emerged im- 
probably in the Nevada desert as 
a fabled property of fact and folk- 
lore. Fine brick buildings, many 
of them six stories high, replaced 
the shacks and tents. Theatres, 
grand opera, fine hotels and res- 
taurants blossomed on every hand. 
The first elevator west of Chicago 
appeared in the International 
Hotel. A chef from Delmonico’s 
performed in the Washoe Club, 
frequented only by millionaires. 
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Came to serve the Lode the 
Virginia & Truckee Railroad, 
richest short line in the history of 
American railroading. Came The 


Territorial Enterprise, where a 
young reporter named Sam 


Clemens first signed a story with 
the byline “ Mark Twain”. Came 
the great of the world to see and 
to be seen, for in its golden 
noontide the Comstock was one of 
the sights of the Old West. 

At the height of its fortunes 
there were 25,000 permanent resi- 
dents in Virginia City. Today 
there are 400. 

But the Comstock’s traces are 
not limited to the ghostly Nevada 


Hurling Insults 
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sagebrush and the photographs of 
the nabobs in historical societies. 
Wherever you look around in San 
Francisco, the city built and later 
rebuilt with Comstock wealth, 
you'll find them: the legendary 
Palace Hotel (now the Sheraton 
Palace), the Wells Fargo Bank, the 
Flood Building, the Fairmont 
Hotel, the Sharon Building and in 
private fortunes still intact and too 
numerous to tally. 

And there is that world-famous 
product called Levis, a copper- 
riveted workman’s trousers, first 
fashioned for the miners by Levi 
Strauss in Virginia City’s C street, 
long ago. 





}§ a Munster Championship hurling “needle” match at 

Thurles the referee did not give the satisfaction one of the 
Cork team expected. As the referee was leaving the field, this 
player walked up to him and said: “Hi, mister, where’s 


” 


your dog? 
“My dog?” says the ref. 
“Yes, your dog.” 


“I have no dog,” says the ref. “ What do I want a dog 
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for? 


“ Well,” says my man, “ you’re the first blind man I ever 
saw going around without a dog.” 
Jim Barry (the Cork trainer) 


SALESMAN: “ How much do I owe you?” 
HoTeL CLERK: “ Which room, sir?” 
“I had no room. I slept on the billiards table.” 
“ Ah, well—a shilling an hour.” 
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Was It the 
Fairy Wind 
He Heard ? 


farm in South Kilkenny. My 
employer was a_ hard-headed 
Englishman. 
One Sunday morning he came up 
to the dairy to me looking very 
le told me he had just had a 
range experience. 
He had been in the lower 
) fetch in the cows, when 
he heard the far-off sound of a 
train. As he listened it grew louder, 
so loud that he expected to see it 
coming along the line. We had 
never before seen a train on our 
line on a Sunday, but he thought 
perhaps there had been an extra 
one put on for the tourists, as the 
line that ran through his land con- 
nected Rosslare and Waterford. 

He stood and waited to see where 
the train could have got to, when 
he realised that the sound he heard 
was not that of a train, but of a 
fierce rushing gale. It became 
louder and louder, until he imagined 
he must be in the midst of it. But 
all around, as far as the eye could 
see, not a blade of grass moved on 
that still, peaceful morning. 

The surface of the River Suir, 
which he could see for about a mile, 
and from which the wild sound of 
wind was coming, was calm. This 
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strange wind that stirred not a leaf 
raged past him; he only heard it, but 
could not feel it. It whirled off over 
the meadows and out of earshot. 

As he stood rooted to the spot, 
the same sound came again from the 
same direction, grew louder, raged 
about him as before, then followed 
the same course as the first. 

When I told him he had heard 
the Sidhe Gaoithe (Fairy Wind) he 
accepted it with surprising meek- 
ness. The Sidhe Gaoithe is the 
name given to the sound the fairies 
make as they are hosting, and they 
are supposed to be often heard in 
Leinster. 

E. O’C. in the Evening Herald 


Antrim 

A. WELL-KNOWN BELFAST MER- 
chant, Thomas Putnam McCabe, 

wrote, in 1786, to Dr. William 

Drennan telling him about a project 

to launch a slave-ship company in 

Belfast. 

The. promoter of this idea was 
Waddell Cunningham, who had 
been to America and seen how pro- 
fitable to business the negro slave 
trade there could be. He had made 
a large fortune in the New World 
and returned to Ulster a_ very 
wealthy man at the age of thirty. 

His proposal was that a ship 
should be acquired and commanded 
by a captain who would buy slaves 
in the market in Africa and else- 
where at the lowest possible price 
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and sell them over again in the 
best market at a profit. 

A meeting of Belfast businessmen 
approved of Cunningham’s sugges- 
tion and were about to put it into 
action when McCabe entered the 
meeting. In his letter to Drennan, 
McCabe described how he had 
addressed those present § and 
finished with the words: “ May the 
hand be withered that puts a pen to 
this agreement.” 

So vehemently did McCabe speak 
that most of the men present 
decided not to subscribe, and the 
Belfast Slave Ship Company was 
never formed. 

JacK LoupDAN in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Wicklow 
Miss VERONICA WYNNE IS ONE OF 
the sisters from Avoca whose 
tiny woollen mill is world-famous. 
In 1700, when the Avoca mines 
were booming, a small flour mill 
was built to feed the Cornish 
miners, and when they went back 
home again it was turned into a 
woollen mill, to which the local 
farmers used to bring their woo! to 
be spun into blankets, flannel and 
frieze. 
Sixty 
Wynnes’ 


years ago, the Misses 
father returned from 
Bavaria, where he was working, 
and bought the mill. The eldest 
sister was an artist and designer and 
she took over the running of it. 
Today it employs thirty skilled 
craft workers, including the 
Wynnes themselves, and the cloth 
spun there is exported mainly to 
America. 
Sunday Press 
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GTEELE’S ROCK IS A_ FAMILIAR 


object in the River Fergus, 
opposite the Civic Guard station, 
Ennis. The rock bears on its flat 
surface the lettering, “ Steele’s 
Rock ”, an engraven shield and lion 
rampant. 

The site now occupied by the 
station was at one time known as 
Abbey House and in possession of a 
Mr. Crowe; “Honest Tom” 
Steele (friend of Daniel O’Connell) 
fell in love with his beautiful 
daughter. 

Steele would sit for hours on this 
rock in order to catch a glimpse 
of her in Abbey House. The love 
was not reciprocated. Steele never 
married. 

The Clarion 


Carlow 
Moscow Is In County Carlow, 

on the road from Athy to Castle- 
comer. The place is marked on the 
Ordnance maps, and so is Geneva, 
about a mile away and, in the same 
district, Jerusalem, situated, some- 
what paradoxically, on the river 
Greece. 

Where does the name come from? 
It is held locally that a party of 
British military was proceeding 
along this lonely road shortly. after 
the Napoleonic nightmares and 
one of them, noticing a fire, re- 
marked facetiously that the City of 
Moscow was in flames. The name 
stuck. 

The Advocate 


Cork 


IE HOODED CLOAK IS DYING OUT 
in West Cork. Those old cloaks 
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are fascinating garments. They 
have been worn in West Cork from 
time immemorial. 

I had a chance to study one of 
them at close quarters, and was im- 
pressed by the excellence both of 
the design and of the material. 
They are—or used to be—passed 
down from mother to daughter for 
generations. The age of the cloak 
was a measure of the antiquity of 
the bride’s family at a wedding, 
just as is the veil of Limerick lace 
that so often figures at marriages of 
more distinguished couples. 

Hooded cloaks are unique. So far 
as I know, they belong exclusively 
to West Cork. If they should dis- 
appear, something peculiarly pic- 
turesque will be lost to the country. 

N. in the Irish Times 


Tipperary 
E TOWN HALL, CLONMEL, IS THE 
most hospitable town hall I ever 
entered. 

The council chamber is a high, 
timbered and vaulted room, richly 
furnished with local handiwork. 
The mayoral chair has the heads of 
wolfhounds instead of lions, for his 
Worship’s hands to rest on. 

All round are the portraits of 
Hacketts and Purcells and Condons 
and Butlers and the rest—the first 
Catholic Mayor and the first 
Labour Mayor, conspicuous, Bian- 
coni was the first Catholic, and you 
can see genius in the tousled head; 
he looks like a poet, this pioneer of 
modern transport. 

The first minute-book of the Cor- 
poration is so old that it goes back 
to times when the Council met just 
once a year to denounce the Pope 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 
I DOUBT very much if any 
place can boast of what 
Laurencetown, County Down, 
can, for it has “ Heaven ”, 


“Hell " and “ Purgatory” all 
around it. 
These names have been found 


book, 
although they may since have 


in an old registration 


been changed to something 
more appropriate. 
“Irish Weekly ” 
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and the Pretender, and adjourned. 

The mace of Clonmel must lie 
always before the Mayor, when the 
Council deliberates. He has two of 
these fine silver clubs, one for full- 
dress debates, the other, smaller, for 
other days. 

A silver two-handled Sword of 
State, too. The blade is long and 
keen and fit to slice off heads, yet 
so light that you could wield it with 
one hand. This is true Toledo 
steel, they say: some swordsmith 
hammered it under the shadow of 
the Alcazar, and cooled it in the 
Spanish dew. 

R.R. in the Evening Press 


Down 
[_Aby Marri Bury, NOW THIRTY- 
eight years old and the aunt of 
the present Marquess of London- 
derry, is still undecided about her 
future plans for Mountstewart. The 
fifty-room family home, three miles 
south-east of Newtownards, was 
left to her by her mother, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, who 
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died nearly three months ago. 

Mountstewart dates back to 
1744. The mansion, built in classic 
style, is of sandstone from nearby 
Scrabo. 

The seventh marquis lived in the 
house in semi-regal splendour. 
He entertained lavishly and his 
risitors’ book is studded with the 
names of celebrities. His cellar was 
one of the most famous in Europe. 
The house, it is said, is the only 
stately home in Britain where the 
whiskey is not kept in bottles but 
in kegs and casks. 

But to the rest of the world 
Mountstewart is known for its 
gardens. Lying between two sea 
loughs and warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, the gardens had been the 
Marchioness of Londonderry’s 
pride for thirty years. They are full 
of tropical and sub-tropical plants. 
Rock gardens are gay with spring- 
time colour. Formal Italian gardens 
with fountains, statuary, and box 
hedges are classic examples of the 
art of gardening. 
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Because of the mild climate 
flowers bloom in the garden all the 
year round. And plants from all 
over the world flower in the walks 
round the lake. 


Sunday Dispatch 


Meath 


POUR OR FIVE MILES OUTSIDE 

Slane, on the road towards Lady 
Rath and Knock, there is the rem- 
nants of a Welsh colony. There are 
names around there like Morgan, 
Hughes, Price, Owens. And here’s 
the reason: 100 years ago a titled 


gentleman called Sir Henry de 
Baght (or Batt) founded there a 
pottery. 


Still there in the houses are relics 
of the products of the old pottery: 
crocks, the tools that were used in 


pounding or “swording” the clay. 
They were something like bill- 
hooks. 


The kilns are gone and only folk 


memories of them are left. 
PATRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 





Completely at Sea 


AN amateur yachtsman, who had just been initiated into the 
mysteries of the art of navigation, suddenly put aside his 
sextant and shouted to his companion, “ Take off your hat.” 
“Why should I?” asked his bewildered friend. 
“ Because, according to my calculations, we are in the 
centre of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh.” 


"THE telephone is the greatest nuisance among conveniences, 
the greatest convenience amongst nuisances. 


Rosert LYND 
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Don’t remove good sentries 
from duty without real 
necessity 


The Truth 
about 
Tonsils 
A DOCTOR 


HE air all around us is full of 

germs. We breathe them in 
constantly, and we eat them with 
our food. Why, then, do we not 
catch diseases all the time? The 
reason is that we are exposed to 
these germs so frequently, at 
limited intervals, that our bodies 
have been able to build up resis- 
tance to them. 

When a baby is born he already 
has within him a certain amount of 
this resistance, acquired from his 
mother before birth. But this 
gradually fades away, and the child 
has to develop his own resistance 
by continuous exposure to germs. 

eir persistent attacks stimulate 
his bodily tissues to form anti- 
bodies. These slowly build up re- 
sistance until, by the time he is six 


or seven years old, the average 
child should be far less likely to 
catch coughs or colds. And this is 
where his tonsils and adenoids 
come in. 

The upper ends of the breathing 
and food passages contain lym- 


phoid tissue. This is mainly 
grouped into the tonsils, which are 
small, soft, spongy structures 


lying on each side of the throat, 
and the adenoids, somewhat 
similar, which are found in the 
roof of the passages at the back of 
the nose. These act as sentries, 
and are placed in the position 
where they can best do their job, 
which is to stop and arrest germs 
trying to enter the body through 
air, food or drink. 

The tonsils and adenoids are 
naturally more active, and there- 
fore bigger, during the first half- 
dozen years of life while the 
body’s resistance is being built up. 
Then, their duty done, they shrink 
and become insignificant. 

But if the tonsils or adenoids 
should get choked and clogged 
with germs, they become a con- 
stant danger to the child’s health. 
When the tonsils get badly in- 
fected and swollen they are often 
the cause of repeated colds and 
sore throats, sometimes associated 
with tender and swollen glands in 
the neck. When the adenoids are 
infected, the symptoms are more 
likely, to be permanent nasal 
obstruction and a thick discharge 
from the nose, and probably ear 
trouble. 

If a child sleeps with his mouth 


Condensed from The Landmark 
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open it does not necessarily mean 
that he has nasal blockage. But if 
he snores and coughs at night as 
well, and suffers from earache and 
discharge from the ear, it is very 
likely that his adenoids are in- 
fected. 

Some mothers worry because 
they think their child’s tonsils are 
enlarged. It is useful to remember 
that if the child is otherwise well, 
and there is no interference with 
swallowing, large tonsils are 
healthy tonsils. Similarly with en- 
larged adenoids: if they do not 
obstruct breathing or cause any of 
the other symptoms mentioned 
they may safely be left alone. 

The question of removal of 
tonsils or adenoids should always 
be left to the doctor. The fact that 
your child has swollen tonsils and 
gets two or three sore throats one 
after another does not necessarily 
justify an operation. 

Before a decision to operate on 
infected and swollen adenoids is 
made, the doctor will probably 
advise certain routine measures of 
treatment, such as open windows 
at night, regular nose blowing (one 
nostril at a time) night and morn- 
ing, and exercises in breathing 
through the nose. 

Why is it that some children get 
tonsil and adenoid trouble, and 
others do not? The reason may, of 
course, be constitutional; the child 


A MASK tells more than a face. 
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may be naturally poor in health 
and unable to put up a good fight 
against infection or build up 
resistance. 

But more often the breakdown 
is due to overfeeding; for fat, 
flabby, overweight children, even 
though they may be rosy-cheeked, 
are bad at resisting infections, 
especially catarrhal and other com- 
plaints connected with the breath- 
ing passages and lungs. When a 
child is brought up on a light and 
varied diet, and is not crammed 
with starchy foods such as potatoes 
and bread, his tonsils are likely to 
remain flat and free from infection 

If, therefore, your child is over- 
weight and inclined to be flabby, 
and is showing any symptoms of 
enlarged tonsils or adenoids, there 
may yet be time to put things right 
and avoid an operation. If you can 
correct his diet and get his weight 
nearer to normal before infection 
has taken place, the swelling will 
be found to go down within a few 
months. It may also help if his bad 
teeth are dealt with. 

Do not be tempted to press the 
doctor to remove a child’s tonsils 
and adenoids merely because they 
may cause him trouble at some 
future date. To do so for sucha 
reason would be equivalent to re 
moving good sentries from duty 
permanently lest the enemy might 
bribe them into treachery. 


Oscar WILDE 


You can always tell a well-informed man. His views are the 


Same as yours. 
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Ten qualities that contribute to a 
happy marriage 


Why Wives Love Their 
Husbands 


JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


AT does it take to make 

a wife happy? Looks? 
Position? Money? If you answer 
“yes” to any of these three 
questions, you are arguing with the 
experts—wives themselves. 

Isn’t true love supposed to be 
faithful unto death? Isn’t it greater 
than the trials that beset it? On 
the assumption that there must be 
some truly happy marriages in 
America and that these marriages 
must possess certain ingredients in 
common, I ran an appeal in two 
well-circulated American Catholic 
magazines, asking married women 
to tell me what, from their own 
experience, they consider the 
qualities most desirable in a 
husband (or least desirable, if they 
80 wished), 

With nothing to induce them— 
except a promise of anonymity and 
the understanding that they would 
be sharing the secrets of their 
marital happiness—more than 200 
replied. Statistically speaking, 
perhaps they cannot be considered 
the representative voice of several 


millions of married, or marriage- 
able women. But consider this 
startling fact: though they wrote 
from all places and all walks of 
life, I swear that if they had been 
sitting in the same university, 
studying from the same teacher, 
they could not have been more 
unanimous in their outlook! 

Some were talented women— 
one a former concert pianist. One 
had polished off her education 
with two years in the Sorbonne. 
One was a doctor’s wife; one 
the wife of a banker. Some had 
many children; a few had none. 
The youngest to take a husband 
was 17 (her husband 20); a few 
had not married till quite late in 
life. One woman had been wed 
just over a year, but apparently 
few of these felt qualified or 
inclined to write. 

The bulk had been married for 
II years or more; one had spent 
47 years in the same home, the 
same community, attending the 
same church where her husband 
took her as his bride. In nearly 


Condensed from The Family Digest (Huntington, Indiana, U.S.A.) 
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all these marriages, both partners 
were Catholics, but four had non- 
Catholic husbands. 

Some of these husbands were 
well-to-do businessmen, with their 
own factories. One woman’s 
husband had never learned to 
read or write. The bulk were 
comfortable middle-class Ame- 
ricans, married to average 
American girls. 

On the whole, these happily- 
married wives were perhaps a little 
better-educated than the national 
average—but rich or poor, young 
or old, they spoke with a single 
voice. 

It appears that even in the sun- 
set years a woman looks at the 
man she loves, measuring him—in 
a way that might terrify a young 
bachelor—by the sympathy and 
sacrifices he’s capable of showing 
for their children—or the children 
they might have had. 

Woman is a co-worker with God 
in continuing the human race; and 
perhaps unconsciously, even more 
than consciously, she measures 
her love for a man against his 
role as parent and provider. In 
fact, with insight a philosopher 
might envy, one of them wrote: 

“ Married four years and already 
we have four children, which I 
think appals the girls who knew 
I was one of ‘the bright 


me. 
lights’ at college, you see, 
simply because I gave myself 


completely to the work I loved. 
It is natural then that a woman 
in love should give herself as 
completely .. .” 


IRISH DIGEST 


I draw your attention to the 
phrase “ woman in love ”. 

Except in cases where the 
couple weren’t blessed with 
children, all of the 250 wives— 
without being awaré of it—com- 
pletely endorsed the college girl’s 
theory. It became commonplace 
to find correspondents mentioning 
“five children in seven years,” 
“married 25 years and have 13 
children ”"—and, occasionally, out 
would fall a snapshot showing 
husband, wife and a dining-room 
full of children! 

One ex-athlete explained it 
thus: “ Marriage is something like 
a long-distance swim. Until you 
have your first child, you haven't 
got your feet wet.” As naturally 
as this, sex was relegated to its 
proper position: there were no 
neurotic wives. 

This doesn’t imply that children 
automatically ensure happiness i 
marriage. The point—made by 
these women, not by me—is that 
love wants 


every woman in 
children. Those without them 
echo the longing negatively: 


“Never once has he reproached 
me because we can’t have babies 
of our own. ‘It’s not your fault, 
honey,’ he says. . .” 

They want more, of course— 
more as women (instead of merely 
as mothers), more as wives, and 
more as individuals. Common t 
all was an expressed desire to be 
complimented, if only now and 
again. 

By and large, the qualities 
these women look for in a husband 
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fall into definite categories, @4U0HHOMnnUNOOKONOOOKNHe 
Though it is difficult to align “ MV Johnnie happens to be a 
some of these in order of , H 

oe seem. Meee: tei very intelligent man. He 

womanly mnpor ? ey says his prayers every night and 

for : mm ; smiles when | am _ worrying,” 
1. Simple fidelity to the unuie eas wile. 


marriage vows. This, to them, is 
“the pearl without price.” 

2. Faith in marriage itself. This 
was typified by statements such 
as: “One reason I love him so 
much is because of his faith—in 
God, in mankind, in me.” Also: 
“He never promised me _ the 
moon and the stars, but he never 
complained when times were very 
hard—not like some men who feel 
sorry for themselves when things 
go wrong or they can’t make ends 
meet. My husband believes a 
marriage yields you exactly what 
you put into it. Sometimes you 
sow tears of heart-ache and you 
get back tears, too. But they are 
glorified—they are tears of joy! ” 
(Wouldn’t that one confound the 
sceptics! ) 

3. A willingness to 
problems and 


‘ , 


‘talk out’ 
quarrels. “ Then 
little things never grow into 
hideous monsters.” (Worse— 
“Where one grows ill-tempered, 


yet maintains all the time that 
nothing’s wrong! ” 
4. Understanding—of them- 


selves as women. “ Sometimes my 
husband tells me that without me, 
he’d be nothing.” 

5. Comfort and companionship 
When needed. “I get endless 
pleasure talking with my husband 
—not just to him!” (Her 
husband’s name is MacNamara; 


“My husband is blessed with 
aptitude and imagination. So far, 
none of his 
worked too well, but—”’ To her, 
though she didn't say so, it will 
never really matter if they never 
do! She knows her husband is a 


inventions have 


genius, even though they live in 
“a big garage, where he has 
room to work at ideas.”” And it 
might be added that 
man became a genius 
his wife believed in him 


many a 
because 
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maybe the gab of the Irish is 
irresistible!) “He knows a 
woman needs a word of appre- 
ciation for a good meal, more so 
than a man needs to be praised 
for a job well done.” 

6. Compassion — mercy for 
those who need it. “I have seen 
my husband weep because an 
employee went to jail for stealing, 
Then he helped out the man’s 
family.” 

7. Tolerance. “He puts up 
patiently with all my faults, and 
oh! I have so many.” Or: 
“ Never once has he criticised my 
relatives, even when I do.” 

8. Dependability (never to be 
confused with a sense of superior- 
ity). You don’t have to give your 
wife the world—not even a holiday 
in I§ years—just as long as you 
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the heather at the clifftop, we had 
a wonderful view. As the falcon 
dived like a stone, it did not seem 


possible that either bird could 
escape fatal injury from the 
impact that seemed imminent. 


Down—down—down swept the 
falcon. Then, at the exact psycho- 
logical moment, the buzzard, 
which with upturned eye had been 
watching the attacker, rolled over 
on its back in the air and 
presented two sets of quadruple 
curved claws to the peregrine. 

Now the falcon was surely 
undone. But no! Quick as light, 
the latter changed course slightly 
and swept past its bulky opponent, 
missing it by a hair’s-breadth. 
That alteration to its thunderbolt 
course must have been made in 
a thousandth of a second. 

Unable to check its headlong 
dive after the near-miss, the 


falcon plunged on, faster and 
faster, until it began to look as if 
nothing could save her from a 


watery grave. In seconds she had 
dropped six or seven hundred feet. 
And now, just when it seemed she 
must hit the sea, she flattened 
out, then swung up again in a 
gigantic arc. 

What a terrific stress there must 
have been on those outstretched 
pinions! And she appeared to 
swing upwards in preparation for 
the next stoop almost as fast as 
she had descended. When the 
required height was reached she 
stopped climbing and—down she 
came for a fresh onslaught. 

So it went on, the only varia- 
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tion being on one occasion when 
the buzzard swung low over the 
moor at the top of the cliff. This 
time, when the falcon went in to 
the attack with its usual fierce 
abandon, it did not seem to notice, 
in its rage, that there was solid 
ground instead of water beneath 
its quarry. Striking hard ground at 
200 m.p.h. would of course 
mean instant death, and I really 
thought the peregrine was doomed. 
At the last moment, however, 
she saw her danger, and by a 
desperate effort managed to pull 
out of the dive and miss the 
ground by inches. 

After this the attacks cooled off 
a little and the falcon more or 
less minded its own business. We 
split up our party and began an 
exhaustive search for the buzzard 
nest, 

Four hours later, when the rest 
of us had given up and were about 
to retire to our sleeping bags, a 
tired but triumphant Gordop 
Greaves turned up and electrified 
us by saying he had found: the 
buzzard’s nest, the first in Ireland 
apart from a 1933 nest) for 62 
years. I believe another pair were 
found breeding later in that year, 
and the next year there were 
three pairs on Rathlin. But in 
1953 we also found them nesting 
on the mainland cliffs opposite. 

At this first mainland nest I 
had some exciting times. It was 
built on a huge boulder that had 
fallen from the cliff higher up and 
got wedged across a _ narrow 
chimney on the rock face. From 
the foot of the cliff I had first 
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located the nest by the projecting 
sticks. Then I made a long 
roundabout climb and came out 
some distance above the nest. 
Now, with a companion holding 
the rope, I went down carefully. 
Edging along a slope I got to a 
spot not more than ten feet from 
the nest. 

Imagine my surprise and delight 
when I saw a parent buzzard 
sitting tight. It was like looking 
at a specimen in a museum, except 
that this one was pulsating with 
life. At least, while I was attempt- 
ing to work a camera into position 
for a record of this unique sight, 
she took fright, opened her great 
wings and sailed off. 

Three weeks later I was going 
down to see the young and photo- 
graph them and perhaps ring 
them. I had arrived at the sloping 
edge and was intending to traverse 
it to the nest when, in an 
unguarded moment, I slipped. 
Both feet shot from under me, 
and as I had no handhold I shot 
outwards and down. 

A great deal passed through my 
mind in the second or so that my 
life hung in the balance. I shot 
out over the sea and it looked 
very far below. Also I noticed 
several nasty rocks jutting out of 
the breakers beneath. I suddenly 
remembered that the rope round 
my waist was a borrowed one— 


my rope had been mislaid. 

Just as I was hoping the rope 
was sound and that the chaps at 
the top were holding tight, there 
was a severe blow in my short 
ribs; the breath was knocked 
out of me—and I was hanging in 
a most awkward position against 
the cliff face. 

A few minutes later I had been 
hauled up on to the ledge again 
and was rubbing the sore parts 


of my anatomy, congratulating 
myself on my escape. But I had 
deserved the worst for being 


caught without a handhold. 

Eventually two young buzzards 
safely flew from the nest, and 
next yeat there were several more 
pairs on that North Antrim 
coastline. Now there may be 
something like twenty pairs nest- 
ing in Ulster. So far as I know, 
none have yet spread South. It 
was rumoured that one pair rested 
in trees in 1957 in Co. Down, 
but I have not confirmed that. 

There is no doubt that it was 
our hordes of rabbits that lured 
buzzards back to this country, 
where they used to be so common. 
The bulk of the food-remains I 
have examined, either at the 
plucking sites or in the nests, has 
been rabbits. But where rabbits 
are in short supply, doubtless the 
buzzards are taking rats, mice and 
small birds. 


SINCE you haven't time to make all of them yourself, learn 


from others’ mistakes. 


A Murnister of State had a horrible nightmare: he dreamed 
all the money he was spending was his own. 








GREAT IRISH ROMANCES 


Willie Reilly and His 


Dear Colleen Bawn 


MAURA LAVERTY 


“Come rise up, Willie Reilly, and come away with me. 

I mean to go away with you and leave this counterie. 

Pll leave my father’s dwelling, his money and free land.” 
And away goes Willie Reilly and his own dear Colleen Bawn. 


was an age of abductions, and 
sometimes the abduction was 
inspired by a kind of generous 
solicitude. If a good-looking 
woman showed signs of being 
fated to spinsterhood, her neigh- 
bours got together and selected a 
husband for her. 

The involuntary bride and 
bridegroom were hustled away in 
the dead of night and made to go 
through the marriage ceremony. 

At other times, the girl-snatch- 
ing was the result of an infatuated 
lover’s unwillingness to take “ no ” 
for an answer, or of his smug 
belief that nothing but family 
pressure kept the loved one from 
accepting him. 

The classical example of this 
kind of self-deception was the 
attempted abduction of Eleanor 
Gough by John Carden of Bar- 
nane. Not even a blow on the 
nose from the lady nor two years’ 
hard labour from the law could 


cure Carden of his coaviction that 
a willing Eleanor was being kept 
from him by her  obdurate 
relatives. 

After his release from gaol he 
spent his fortune and his last years 
in turning Barnane into a fabu- 
lously furnished mansion against 
the day when his Eleanor should 
defy her supposedly unkind 
family. 

Most frequently, the abductions 
were inspired by love of money. 
A very sensational case was the 
carrying off of Maria McDermott, 
heiress to a big estate in Con- 
naught. Her cousin, a man called 
Flynn, felt that the McDermott 
property should rightfully have 
been willed to him. Hoping to 
put matters right, he asked Maria 
to marry him. She refused, being 
in love with 2 man who seems to 
have been rather laggard in asking 
her hand. 

Flynn invited Maria and het 
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sister to a game of cards in his 
house. In the middle of the game, 
masked men rushed into the 
room. The two girls took refuge 
under a bed in the next room. 

Maria was dragged out, tied 
hand and foot and carried away 
to a cottage in the mountains, but 
not without a fight, in the course 
of which she received a sword 
thrust which slit her arm from 
elbow to shoulder. 

A few hours later, Flynn 
appeared at the cottage with a man 
dressed as a priest. When the 
mock clergyman opened his book 
to read the marriage ceremony, 
Maria seized a pot of boiling milk 
from the fire and dashed it in her 
would-be bridegroom’s face. Be- 
fore he had time to recover a 
fescue party arrived. 

Flynn escaped to the Continent, 
but Maria decided to take no 
more chances. She left the lonely 
West for the comparative safety of 
Dublin. It is good to be able to 
record that the affair spurred her 
backward young man to action. 
He followed her to Dublin, where 
they were married. 

Now and again it happened that 
the abduction was no abduction, 
but the elopement of a girl with 
the man she loved but of whom 
her parents disapproved. This was 
what happened in the case of 
Willie Reilly and his Colleen 
Bawn. 

The “Colleen Bawn” was 
Helen Foiliard, a girl who was 
known for her beauty and gentle- 
ness as The Lily of Longford. 


Her father was Colonel Folliard, a 
wealthy landowner and a member 
of what was then the state reli- 
gion. Willie Reilly’s people owned 
a small farm. 

In the colonel’s eyes Willie had 
two great disadvantages: he was 
Catholic and he was poor. Helen 
could see no disadvantage at all 
in her lover—which is not sur- 
prising if the ballad paints a true 
picture: 


Now Willie’s dressed from top to 
toe all in a suit of green; 

His hair hangs o’er his shoulders, 
most glorious to be seen; 

He’s tall and straight, as comely as 
any to be found. 

He’s fit for Folliard’s daughter 
were she heiress to the Crown. 


After a year of stolen meetings, 
the lovers decided to elope. The 
decision was forced on them by 
the colonel’s anxiety to marry off 
his daughter to a neighbouring 
landowner. Their opportunity 
came when Colonel Folliard left 
for a trip to Dublin 

Everything was in their favour 
that night. The road was good, the 
moon high, and there was promise 
of a fresh wind to help the boat 
which was waiting to take them 
to France. 

“Keep these safely,” Helen 
told her lover as the coach 
carried them towards Sligo and 
happiness. “ My jewels—they will 
help us when we reach France.” 
They did not even reach Sligo. 
An accident to the colonel’s 
coach sent him home before he 
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had covered ten miles of the road 
to Dublin. He returned to hear 
of his daughter’s elopement from 
a servant she had trusted. 


It’s home then she was taken and 
in her closet bound; 

Poor Reilly all in Sligo gaol lay on 
stony ground; 

Till at the bar of justice before the 
judge he’d stand 

For nothing but the taking of his 
own dear Colleen Bawn. 


Those were the penal days, and 
the law took a severe view of a 
penniless young Catholic who 
eloped with—or, as Folliard 
insisted, abducted—a girl of the 
ruling class. Helen Folliard testi- 
fied in court that there had been 
no abduction—that, in fact, it was 


she who had suggested the elope- 
ment. 

It is possible that Reilly would 
have gone free but for one damn- 
ing fact: her jewels were found 
in his possession. Judge and jury 
were convinced that he had robbed 
her of them, and he was sentenced 
to transportation for life. 

The old ballad does not men- 
tion one of the most pathetic 
aspects of the affair—that lovely 
Helen Folliard lost her reason as 
a result of it. Until she died 30 
years later, visitors to her home 
were likely to be waylaid by a 
gentle vague-eyed creature who 
asked distractedly : 

“Have you seen Willie Reilly? 
He’s gone away and I can’t find 
him.” 





Don’t Be Talking ! 
A BIG transport company was holding a banquet for its 
employees. The chairman of the company asked for 
silence and began his speech. Half-way through, the public 
address system went out of order. He raised his voice and 
asked if he could still be heard in the back of the room. 
A man answered: “ No—can’t hear you.” With that a 
listener in the front row jumped up and quipped: “I can, 
and I’d be only too delighted to exchange seats with you.” 


Bloodless Victory 

A HYPOCHONDRIAC stopped in to visit a friend in the hos- 
pital. While there he decided to have his blood tested. A 

doctor glanced at the test results and smiled. “You have 

nothing to worry about,” he reported. “ Your blood is fine.” 
“ Good,” said the hypochondriac. “ Now give it back to 

me so that I can go to work.” 


[7 is only in literature that coincidences seem unnatural. 
RosBert LYND 
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This Big House in the West 
was a meeting place for 
every friend of Ireland’s 

cause 


Gone are 
the Moores of 
Moore Hall 


MICHEAL 6 hAODHA 


is not easy to write about 

Lough Carra with the shade of 
George Moore peering over one’s 
shoulder. For Moore, who intro- 
duced the Impressionist painters 
to England and shocked the 
Victorians and Edwardians with 
his realistic novels in the French 
manner, has given us in The Lake 
and Hail and Farewell unforget- 
table descriptions of the wild 
beauty of this lake district of 
South Mayo. 

Moore once said that he met 
literature on the road from Bally- 
glass to Ballinafad in the person 
of one of his tenants, who com- 
plained that his cabin was “ damp 
enough to give a wild duck rheu- 
matism”. On one of my visits to 
Lough Carra, I met folk-history 
in the person of Old John, a 
farmer who lives by the lakeshore. 





He told me the 


story of the 
Moores as we walked among the 
hazel trees towards Moore Hall, 
with George’s ghost interrupting 
us at every turn of the road. 

The Mayo branch of the Moore 
family claimed descent from Sir— 


now Saint—Thomas More, and 
believed that a great-grandson of 
the martyr of Reformation days 
settled in Connacht late in the 
seventeenth century. However, the 
story of Moore Hall commences 
with a George Moore from Ash- 
brook, Co. Mayo, who, having 
amassed a fortune in trade with 
Spain in the eighteenth century, 
decided to build a fine house on 
the shores of Lough Carra. 

“He had travelled far,” said 
Old John, “but he had seen 
nothing as beautiful as Lough 
Carra, as you'll see yourself when 
we get to Moore Hall.” 

“Why should I go to Moore 
Hall ?” I could hear George, the 
novelist, interrupt. “ For it is all 
mirrored in memory; all the 
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beautiful curves of the bay before 
me, along Kiltoome and Conor 
Island.” 

But Old John and myself made 
our way by the pale green, marl- 
bottomed lake until Moore Hall 
towered above us on Muckloon 
Hill, a noble ruin of a great house 
with three flights of steps and a 
portico of four fine limestone 
columns under a balcony which 
faced the wild hills of Partry and 
Tourmakeady on the other side of 
Carra and Mask. It was built by 
George’s great-grandfather in 1790 
and must have been his pride and 
joy. 

“ Everything had succeeded with 
him,” wrote George. “He 
seemed to have run misfortune 
clean out of sight, but he made a 
little too much running, and was 
overtaken in the last years. On 
awakening one morning he asked 
his valet why he had not opened 
the shutters. The servant answered 
that he had opened them. But 
the room is dark! No sir; the 
room is quite light. Then I am 
blind! he said.” 

The founder of Moore Hall had 
gone blind in his sleep and the 
house and Lough Carra, which he 
had thought so beautiful, had dis- 
appeared for him forever. 

His son John, the first of the 
patriot Moores, joined General 
Humbert and the French invaders 
in 1798 and was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Connacht 
after the victory over the English, 
under Lord Cornwallis, at Castle- 
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bar. But after the defeat at Bal- 
linamuck, he was arrested and 
driven along the road with other 
rebels fre.a jail to jail until he 
died from exhaustion. 

His brother, another George, 
who wrote a memoir of the 
French Revolution, inherited the 
estates and it was in his time that 
Moore Hall became the great 
Catholic Big House of the West. 
Maria Edgeworth and the future 
Cardinal Wiseman were among the 
visitors in those years. 

But it was after the historian’s 
death in 1840, when George 
Henry Moore, the  novelist’s 
father, became Master of Moore 
Hall, that this great house became 
a meeting place for Repealers, 
Fenians, Land Reformers and 
every friend of Ireland’s cause. 

“George Henry,” said Old 
John, “ was the grandest landlord 
of them all. He travelled the 
Eastern World in his young days 
and brought back valuables from 
all parts. The Moores always had 
a private chapel, in the east wing, 
and the vestments and sacred 
vessels were all brought from 
Spain. They bred racehorses and 
trained racehorses that swept all 
before them on The Curragh and 
at Goodwood, 

“Augustus Moore, a younget 
brother of George Henry’s and 4 
genius at mathematics, was killed 
in the Grand National of 1845, 
riding Mickey Free. And wheo 
Corunna won the Chester Cup, 
in the time of the Famine, George 
Henry spent the winnings to feed 
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AS long as a woman is wise enough to let a man sit down 
and talk about himself all the time, she need not bother 
to rack her brains thinking how to entertain him—he’ll 


entertain himself. 


FLORENCE RIDDELL, What Women Fear 


the hungry poor. He put up many 
a hard fight for his tenants in the 
House of Commons and when 
people were being evicted whole- 
sale over on Tourmakeady side. 

“George Henry brought the 
homeless people across the lakes 
and settled them on his lands near 
Moore Hall. Years after, when 
these same tenants began to com- 
plain and refused to pay the rents, 
which were not too high, George 
Henry took it badly that he should 
be treated the same as the other 
gentry who rackrented and evicted. 
He was disappointed too in the 
priests who championed the ten- 
ants, so he became careless about 
his religion and his son George 
took after him. But be that as it 
may, they were all nice, the 
creatures.” 

His son George would not have 
agreed with this high praise of his 
people; as landlords, “we were 
kings in those days; little kings, 
but kings for all that, with power 
of life and death as has been said 
and truly, for we often sundered 
wife and husband, sister from 
brother, and often drove a whole 
village to America if it pleased us 
to grow beef or mutton for the 
English market. But we shall never 
do it again. The landlords have 
had their day. We are a disappear- 
ing class—all that was has gone or 
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is going. Moore Hall represents 
feudalism.” 

This could apply to the Clan- 
rickardes or Lord Leitrim but not 
to the Moores. George had always 
been a ruthless critic of his own 
class and of his own country, but 
he was dedicated to his art with a 
childlike devotion. 

Old John took me over to Car- 
nacon chapel where young George 
who had come to pray remained 
to scoff at the fiery sermons of 
Father James Browne. The pew in 
the gallery, from which Moore 
probably looked down on the tat- 
tered legions of peasantry, was 
worm-eaten and scarred, hacked 
with penknives like a school desk. 
His old neighbours, the Blakes of 
Tower Hill, are buried in the 
church grounds. 

“Come now,” said Old John, 
“and we'll drive over to see a 
grander church altogether that the 
Blakes and the Moores rebuilt for 
Archbishop MacEvilly of Tuam.” 

We went over to Ballintubber. I 
expected to see a comparatively 
modern church, but as we arrived 
at the gateway I saw what must 
have been a great abbey, like Cong 
or Holycross, firmly planted on the 
plains of Mayo with the blue cone 
of Croagh Patrick rising away 
above it in the sky. 

Only the choir and transente 
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have been restored as a parish 
church, but the work has been 
done with unusual taste and skill. 
One felt a timeless air of holiness 
as we knelt to pray in this lofty 
ancient place which was built for 
the Augustinian Order in A.D. 1216 
by King Cahal Mor of the Wine- 
Red Hand. 

We returned to Moore Hall by 
Kiltoome, where the vaults of the 
Moore family are nearly hidden in 
the undergrowth of a young plan- 
tation. The last to be buried here 
was Colonel Maurice Moore, a 
brother of the novelist, who fought 
with distinction in the Boer War 
and who later organised the Irish 
Volunteers with Eoin Mac Neill. 

He was a self-effacing and disin- 
terested patriot, entirely free of the 
prejudices of his class; his contri- 
bution to the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence has been underestimated. 
He, at least, would have been 
pleased to see that the Forestry 
Department are now planting the 
hillside between the lake and 
Moore Hall and that boatmen are 
netting pike to improve the trout 
fishing. 

In 1933, an urn containing the 
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ashes of George Moore was sealed 
in a stone on Casiie Island, near 
the lakeshore at Kiltoome. 

Old John, who had been voluble 
all day on two centuries of Irish 
history, was sadly silent on the 
burning of Moore Hall. On a wild 
night in February, 1923, the 
house, which had not been occu- 
pied by any of the family for some 
years, was burned by the Republi- 
can Forces, who were retreating 
before Irish Free State troops 
intent on quelling any pockets of 
resistance in the West. 

Two inscriptions on the ivy- 
covered ruin make an ironic com- 
ment; the family motto engraved 
on the balustrade Fortis Cadere 
Cedere Non Potest and an inscrip- 
tion on a marble slab, erected by 
the Ballyglass I.R.A., to the mem- 
ory of John Moore, First President 
of the Republic of Connacht, and 
of George Henry Moore. 

There is no mention of the 
bizarre and brilliant George who 
has mirrored Lough Carra in liter- 
ature. But surely he, too, was in- 
cluded in Old John’s only com- 
ment: “ All gone—the creatures— 
all gone!” 


A FATHER and son were posing for a picture at the time of 
the young man’s graduation from the University. 
“Stand a little closer to your father,” said the photo- 
grapher to the youth, “and put your hand on his shoulder.” 
“ Wouldn’t it be more appropriate,” said the father, “if 
he stood with his hand in my pocket?” 


A MARRIED man forms married habits and becomes depen- 
dent on marriage just as a sailor becomes dependent on 


the sea. 


BERNARD SHAW 








Science ts revealing new secrets 


How to Get More | 
Out of Sleep | °™ serie ite 


Invest in it, and nature 
will pay you interest by 
longer, 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


: ores most amazing thing about 
the human body is its ability 
to take a terrific beating, and then 
put itself back into shape with 
a little co-operation. And sleep is 
the best means known of giving 
nature the co-operation § she 
requires to keep your health 
above par. 

It gives nature the only chance 
it has to concentrate on the task 
of recharging your body with 
fresh energy for the next day’s 
work, to service those parts of the 
body which may have been over- 
worked, and to shift your blood 
pressure into an idling position 
where it is safest for you. Sleep 
can do more to help you feel 
better than dozens of sugared 
nostrums or coloured pills. 

The tragedy of the modern age 
is that so many persons have to 
roll and toss, night after night, as 
they eke out morsels of precious 
sleep in dots and dashes. Tons of 
sleeping capsules are gulped each 
year, but the number of persons 
who contract insomnia, or the next 
thing to it, continues to increase. 
Sleeplessness has been running 


hand-in-glove with nervous break- 
downs, high blood pressure, and 
even mental upsets. It is a very 
serious, but not an  uncon- 
querable problem. 

Innumerable suggestions have 
been offered as sleeping aids, all 
the way from counting sheep to 
shocking the body with an 
ice-cold shower just before going 
to bed. But two persons seldom 
react to these proposals in the 
same way; and it is no wonder, 
because most of them are arrived 
at unscientifically. 

We know very little about sleep, 
and maybe it is because the 
average person spends at least 
twenty solid years of his life-time 
doing nothing else. In any case, 
science is only beginning to tell us 
something about the mysteries 
which lie behind the sandman’s 
magic. 

We now know, for example, that 
when you become sleepy the tear 
glands stop sending water to your 
eyelids. Your blood pressure drops 
rapidly and your heart slows down. 
Your breathing shifts to your chtst, 
and all the organs of your bodv 
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‘change their speed as nature takes 

over the job of putting you in 
shape for another active day. And 
if you have an injury which needs 
to be repaired, it is while you are 
asleep that the body cells work 
feverishly to make new tissues. 

Like so many of nature’s pro- 
cesses, it appears that sleep is a 
habit of the mind—a good habit 
which can be developed. The 
most satisfying and invigorating 
sleep is known to come during the 
first hour or two after you go to 
bed. In fact, some of the hardest 
working men in history including 
Thomas Edison, Napoleon, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Benjamin 
Franklin, made it their practice to 
take a nap for a few minutes after 
an exciting day’s work and before 
a heavy evening meal. 

The value of 15-minute 
snoozes after any sustained mental 
or physical effort is so great that 
the development of this practice 
may add many years to a person’s 
life. Instead of rushing home from 
your office or job, washing up, 
and tackling your evening meal, 
try fitting a 15-to-30 minute 
snooze into your routine before 
eating. At least, you should find 
yourself more alive in the evenings, 
and better able to entertain friends, 
read, or relax. 

If you do have trouble getting 
to sleep at night no matter how 
many things you do to capture 
it, maybe another suggestion is 
worth a try. I was bothered by 
the pre-sleep “ roll and toss ” pre- 
dicament until I realised the 
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importance of preparing the mind 
for sleep. In fact, no one can get 
to sleep until the mind decides 
to permit it; and like a little boy 
in a pout, it can be very stubborn, 
too. 

The main thing is to patiently 
steer your mind toward sleep. And 
one of the best ways I have found 
to accomplish this is through the 
proper kind of reading before pull- 
ing the cord on the bed-lamp. 
Make sure you are firmly and 
comfortably positioned for reading, 
and that you are provided with 
sufficient light to prevent eye- 
strain. Then pick up some heavy 
reading matter which will carry 
your mind far away from the 
day’s hustling and bustling. 

Some persons who look for an 
easy way out commit the mistake 
of becoming pill-gulpers. Most 
chemicals which promote tempo- 
rary sleeping spells are dangerous. 
Many prominent medical authori- 
ties are on record as stating that 
there are no “ harmless ” sleeping 
pills, 

Persons who take these pills, 
except on the advice of their 
physician and through his prescrip- 
tion, are asking for much more 
trouble than _ sleepless nights. 
These pills are known to have 
been the cause of much kidney 
trouble, acute barbituric acid 
poisoning, hallucinations and, im 
some cases, even insanity of 
suicide. 

If you want to feel relaxed, alive, 
and eager to do things during each 
day, try taking sleep seriously. 
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Don’t make the common mistake 
of looking upon sleep as some- 
thing you must make yourself do 
because nature’s cook book says 
it’s a necessary ingredient of life. 

Rather, look upon it as some- 


thing you enjoy, something you 
look forward to because you know 
it can give you new life and a 
clearer mind. Invest in sleep, and 
nature will pay you interest by 
giving you a longer, happier life. 








The Egg and You 


How does one judge the condition of an egg? It is very 

simple. All you need is a basin of cold water. Put in the 
egg, and if it lies horizontally you know it is fresh; if it stands 
on end, with the big side uppermost, you know it is about 
as stale as it could be, but probably still edible. 

Anything between the horizontal and the vertical repre- 
sents an intermediate degree of staleness. If it floats, don’t 
try to cook it but keep it for some other purpose. You might 
set it aside for the next General Election. 

Why is this? The meat of the egg is enclosed in a porous 
skin, and the skin is enclosed in a shell which is also porous. 
As the egg ages, the water in it evaporates, the contents 
shrink and an air-space grows inside it. For some reason, 
eggs always shrink towards the small end, so that air space 
gradually forms in the big end of the egg. 

Because the egg contains air, however, it doesn’t mean 
to say it is bad, and an egg which will stand more or less 
upright, as distinct from floating, is not necessarily bad. 
But if that egg is put into boiling water, the expansion of the 
air as it is heated will usually break the shell and the white 
will run out. To prevent this happening, just crack the top 
of the large end of the egg with a knife and prick the skin 
with the prong of a fork. 

Boil it for three minutes for a soft boiled egg, half a 
minute longer if it is a very large egg, and ten minutes if 
you want a hard boiled egg. If you boil it longer, the outside 
of the yolk turns green. 

SEA Cook in The Advocate 


‘THE secret of happy marriage is simple: just keep on being 
as polite to each other as you are to your best friends. 
RoserT McQUILLAN 











CONVERSATION PIECES 


AN Australian priest has gone home to spread around the 
story of the treatment he received from the Gardai here 
in Dublin. 

Not being used to our traffic laws, he had overparked his 
car in the centre of the city, and when he eventually climbed 
into it and got ready to drive away, he was approached by 
a Garda, who leaned in through the window and said: 
“Five Our Fathers and five Hail Marys.” 

Evening Press 


(CHINESE patient (on telephone): “ Doctor, what time you 
fixee teeth for me?” 
“ Two-thirty—all right?” 
“ Yes, tooth hurty, all right. But what time you fixee?” 


“ HE’s so romantic,” said Maeve, speaking of her latest boy 
friend. “ Every time he speaks to me he addresses me as 
‘ Fair Lady.’ ” 
“ That’s force of habit,” replied her friend. “ He used to 
be a bus conductor.” 


ONE night after the T.D. had retired, he was wakened by 
his wife. 
“Get up,” she cried. “I think there are thieves in the 
house.” 
“ Oh, no, dear,” mumbled the T.D. sleepily. “ There may 
be a few in the Senate, but not in the House.” 


A DRUNK was very indignant on being arrested. He 
staggered up to the desk sergeant, pounded his fist on the 
desk and shouted: “ What I want to know is why I’m 
arrested.” 
“You were brought in for drinking.” 
“ Well, thass different—thass great! Let’s get started.” 























It awaits a descendant of Grace O’ Malley 


There’s an Empty Seat 
at Table 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


HE first time I dined in 

Howth Castle, County Dublin, 
I noticed the empty seat beside 
me at the table. I thought that 
some expected guest was late, and 
would have thought of it no more 
had not a strange thing happened 
which awakened my curiosity. The 
butler laid a plate in front. of the 
empty seat. He replaced it by 
another at every course. 

I thought this very odd indeed, 
but did not like to appear to have 
noticed anything strange in a 
hospitable house. That seat might 
be kept there for some member 
of the family whose parents refuse 
to consider him dead. 

The same thing happened at 
lunch on my second visit. On my 
third visit I brought a friend, and 
under the shelter, as it were, of 
his company I asked a question. 
This is what I was told: — 

About 300 years ago there dwelt 
on the wild west coast of Ireland 
a sea queen. Her castle stood (it 
still stands) on a rocky island that 
wards off the great breakers from 
her tower. Her mame _ was 
Granuaile, which in English means 
Grace O'Malley. Her fame has 


turned her name into a symbol for 
the whole of Ireland. 

She lived in the days of the 
Spanish Armada, Queen Elizabeth 
I of England, Shakespeare, Drake, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. From her 
castle this sea queen harassed 
Spanish ships that traded or 
raided from Spain to Galway. 
There was many a rumour that 
she did not stop at boarding and 
sinking Spanish ships, but that 
even English ships were sunk. 
Nevertheless, she got an invita- 
tion that was enough to make any 
Galway citizen envious: she was 
invited to London to see the 
Queen. 

It took a brave heart to accept 
an invitation from Elizabeth. And 
for an Irish piratess to take the 
risk was proof of a stout heart. 
Many an Irish chief was invited 
to court, and ended in the Tower. 
But Spain was a menace, and 
Granuaile had a fleet that had 
plundered the separated and 
storm-driven ships of the Great 
Armada as it was divided and lost 
round the coasts of Ireland and 
Scotland. Evidently she was in full 
favour, for the time being anyway. 
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How you could 





be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up. 


Advertisement 





French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 


The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 fervis Street, Dublin. 
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The story goes that Elizabeth 
received her well. 

It was on her return from 
London that the events happened 
which led to the maintenance of 
the empty chair. Howth was the 
nearest point to the English main- 
land. There was a sheltered sandy 
beach on the north side of Howth, 
just under the castle walls. One 
morning a strange fleet stood off 
the shore and strange men rowed 
ashore. In the leading boat was a 
stately figure of a woman seated 
at the stern. She had some women 
folk with her. It was Granuaile, on 
her way back from London, round 
the north coast, to her western 
stronghold. 

After such a journey as that 
from England, the first thing you 
might expect on your return to 
your native land was a hospitable 
reception. Anyone who had Irish 
blood in his veins would have 
thought so; but not the Earl of 
Howth. The “mere” Irish had a 
way of getting people into trouble, 
and of getting into trouble them- 
selves. One day they were in 
possession of a Queen’s Pardon, 
the next they were being hanged, 
drawn and quartered. 

The Earl of Howth looked from 
his battlements and saw the sea 
queen leap dry shod ashore. 
Others carried her women from 
the boat. Her retinue of more 
than 100 men formed behind her. 
What wild men they looked, with 
their battle axes, their fierce mous- 
taches and their fringes that 
almost hid their eyes! What other 
woman in Ireland had an army 


and a fleet? It was Granuaile! 

He had heard how she had 
almost insulted Elizabeth by her 
pride and the disdainful strut of 
her retainers through the London 
streets. She may be in favour 
now; but the favour of the Queen 
to anyone in Ireland might well 
be a forerunner of his fate. 

What was it he had heard 
lately? Yes. There were rumours 
coming in from Galway that the 
wreckage of English ships was 
being found more frequently than 
of old in Galway Bay. If 
Granuaile could not keep her re- 
tainers from acts of piracy while 
she was actually in the royal pre- 
sence, what hope had she of dis- 
ciplining them now? The Earl of 
Howth, the descendant of Sir 
Tristram St. Lawrence, gave 
orders to drop the portcullis, and 
to close the other gates as well. 
He would not be “at home” to 
Granuaile. 

The sea queen approached the 
castle. The outer gates were 
closed. Her herald blew his 
trumpet, There was no response 
from within. The Earl had for- 
gotten that his flag was flying. 
The Earl was at home. When his 
incivility could be no longer mis- 
taken, great indignation seized 
Granuaile. Whoever heard of any- 
one refusing hospitality to one 
that was not a foe? She herself 
would lodge in one of her castles 
anyone who ventured to the edge 
of the Western Ocean. 

Here was a churl turning her 
away in front of her retainers— 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


interest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews dueing World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement which quite frankly planned 


SETTLEMENT the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 

leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 

OF IRELAND to perish in the barren highlands of 

¢ onnaught, while the common people were 


made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
provinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 


Young boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 


THE 


IHN P. PRENDER 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
eprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 


effect on the course of recent Irish history. Jamaica and the Barbadoes, and only 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- remain as would provide serfs for the 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated conquerors. 

in order to get the genesis of the Irish The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
problem The Irish leaders found in it a scholarly and objective work, based on 


i 
the yuri dic al justification for the momentous 

lecision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and — 
included) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limite 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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THERE’S AN EMPTY SEAT AT TABLE gI 


she that came of a stock centuries 
older than his. She vowed ven- 
geance, but there was little she or 
her men could do. She was at 
peace with the English. In addi- 
tion to that, the castle walls were 
very strong. 

The little heir to the earldom 
of Howth was playing on the 
sands, attracted by the strange 
ships. He had seen many ships, 
but none so strange as these that 
were built for the blue sea deep. 
They had no oars, but they had 
stout masts and spars. He liked 
their gaily coloured sails... . 

Suddenly he felt himself caught 
up and clasped to a woman’s 
breast. That was the way his 
nurse used to carry him home 
when it was time for his noon- 
day sleep. But this woman was 
not his nurse. She was taller and 
had a swing in her stride, and the 
cloak with which she covered him 
was soft and smooth. The Earl 
had forgotten, when he shut his 
gates, that his only son was out- 
side them. 

The little boy did not cry. He 
was promised a sail in the biggest 
of the ships. When he reached it 
he was pulled up by laughing men 
with willing hands. The horseman 
from the castle drew rein at the 
water’s edge as the great sails 
bellied out to sea. 

Within the castle reigned con- 
sternation and despair. What 
would the sea queen do to the 
son and heir of a man who had 
insulted her, nay, shamed her be- 
fore her retinue? Rescue within 


a reasonable time was impossible. 
Meanwhile what would become of 
the child? 

Next day, at dawn, the sentry 
on the castle sighted Granuaile’s 
fleet cruising beyond the Island of 
Lambay, some twelve sea-miles 
north of Howth. The Earl him- 
self ascended to the roof. He 
could see the long ships clearly, 
now that the light strengthened in 
the east. There they sailed like 
swans afloat; which of them held 
his little son? 

For fully an hour the family, 
and such of the garrison as were 
privileged, kept their eyes on the 
approaching vessels. They were in 
line now and heading south. Was 
it a mere ruse to tantalise the 
distracted parents? The Ear! could 
hardly keep his feelings con- 
cealed, One, the leading ship, was 
heading for the landing place. 
Would the weather hold? He 
gazed anxiously at the sky. What 
is that? A ship’s long boat. It is 
rowing towards the castle and the 
pier. 

He asked the watch who had 
first sighted the fleet, but the boat 
did not contain a little boy. A 
herald stood with his tabard 
gleaming. From the boat he 
jumped ashore and __ slowly 
approached the castle walls. This 
time the gates were opened wide. 
But he refused to enter either 
courtyard or castle. Oyez! Hear 
the terms of Granuaile. The child 
will be restored unharmed on one 
condition. Anxiously the Earl 
listened to the condition. Would 





THE CRIME 
AGAINST EUROPE 


Writings and Poems of 


ROGER CASEMENT 


Collected and Edited by 
HERBERT O. MACKEY 


Roger Casement was in many ways the ablest of the Irish 
revolutionary leaders. His talents were of the highest order, his 
intellect cool, and his knowledge of world affairs profound. 

In the years before the Rising he was known to all the nations 
for his chivalry. He exposed the awful tyranny in the African 
Congo, and the still more inhuman atrocities in Putumayo in 
South America. 

He worked down the years for every Irish cause aiming at 
freedom. ‘Then, as the successor of Tone he sought foreign aid 
for Ireland’s insurrection, and finally as the successor of Emmet 
he stood in the dock and faced the foreign court determined to 
kill him. His great speech, before sentence of death, will be read 
by generations of his fellow Irishmen long after his prosecutors, 
his judges, his lawyers and his calumniators have been forgotten. 

This collection of Casement’s writings sheds a brilliant light on 
almost all the stirring and critical scenes of the times, and should 
constitute a valuable contribution to a period and aspect of Irish 
history as yet imperfectly understood. 


PRICE 10/6 


From all booksellers or the publishers 


C. J. FALLON LIMITED, DUBLIN 
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the preamble never end? 

“ And forever for an O’Malley 
shall the gates be left open. And 
forever for an O’Malley shall 
there be a place at table, until the 
line of the O’Malleys or the world 
shall end.” 

Rapturously did the Earl receive 
the mandate. He swore by all that 
was held sacred, and he would 
ratify the oath on the tomb of 
Strongbow by noon. The herald 
returned, bringing with him the 
sea queen, her captive, and her 
retinue. They were this time 
sumptuously entertained. 

You will find the table set in 


Shady Business 


front of the empty seat that waits 
for a descendant of Granuaile to 
claim the hospitality that the fore- 
bears of the present holders of 
Howth Castle swore to give; but 
you will not find the outer gates 
open. 

The reason is this: the castle 
grounds contain one of the love- 
liest gardens of rhododendrons in 
Europe. Doubtless, when an 
O’Malley does appear, he or she 
can enter by the wicket beside the 
gate. One thing is certain: within 
the castle itself there is a place 
waiting for such a visitor at every 
meal. 


"THE little group was gathered admiringly round the famous 


contortionist. 


“Perhaps my most remarkable feat,” said he, modestly, 
“was one I performed in the great Sahara desert. The piti- 
less sun blazed down upon me. I was miles away from any 
shelter. Not a tree, not a shrub, not even a hill or hollow 


in any direction.” 


“Go on!” cried the audience. “ What did you do?” 
“ Well,” replied the contortionist, “I sat down in my own 


shadow.” 


Wo would not tremble and rather choose to die than to 
be a baby again, if he were given such a choice? 


St. AUGUSTINE 


[F one cannot enjoy reading a book over and over again, 
there is no use in reading it at all. 


Oscar WILDE 


To successfully discipline boys, you must start at the bottom. 


Oregon Jesuit 


JHE next (August) issue of Tue IrtsH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, Fuly 30. 
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READING BETWEEN THE Lines :—The basso 
‘ofunde voice on the "phone said, “ Thanks a 
ot for that Derby tip in the Iris’ Dicest. I won 
a nice little sum yesterday. .. n't remember 
your own tip? k up your May issue, 
page 21, first column.” 
‘That was all. No name, 
the laconic caller putting 


and we could hear 
down the receiver 


1, on consulting the file copy we found 
that the caller was referring to a ‘‘ Personality 
Capsules" paragraph dealing with Westmeath 
born Captain Cecil Boyd-Rochfort, trainer of 
fifty-six horses; and it mentioned that one of 
the owners of these horses is Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford 


at was it—Parthia, the winner of this 
year’s English Derby, was trained by Boyd- 
Rochfort and owned by de Trafford. Our 


anonymous reader read into it a portent and 
nursed the knowledge until the day of the 
race (June 3rd), when he put it to financial profit. 
Induction? Ratiocination? Guesswork ? 
Playing a hunch? Whatever it was, it paid 
handsomely. Ourselves? We backed a loser 


7 

Fond Memories OF IRELAND :—** I was greatly 
interested in the ‘Doom of the Princess 
Victoria and other fine stories in the IRisH 
Dicest. I want to congratulate you on the fine 
setup in all respects did not know such a fine 
book was issued," writes Mr. C Melin, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. And he continues 

‘Together with my wife and daughter 


Thelma we visited” Dublin in 1928 with a 
party of nearly roo Railroad Passenger Agents, 
members of the General Eastern Passenger 
Association of New York City, members being 
from all parts of the United States. Prior, 
however, to our visit we viewed the beautiful 
Killarney district, Muckross Abbey, Ross 
Castle and other points, arriving at the Great 
Southern Hotel, Killarney, for a refreshing 
luncheon, leaving later by special train for 
Dublin. (Mr. Melin was then a General 
Eastern Passenger Agent. He is now retired.) 

* We visited all of the most prominent points 
in Dublin, including the T.C.D. Library, 
where the Book of Kells was seen, then to 
Glendalough and many other beautiful scenes 
and places. 

**On the evening of the last day (September 
18) we were entertained by the officials of the 
Great Southern Railway (now C.I.E.) at the 
Shelbourne Hotel at a very elaborate and 
formal banquet. Sir Walter Nugent, Chairman 
of the Board of the Great Southern Railway, 

wad among the speakers were Rt. Hon. 
Fi ; Burgess, former Chairman of the 
me, Hon. Timothy M. Healy, former 
Governor-General of the Irish Free State, 
Hon. James MacMahon, former Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. John Fairman, Vice- 
President of the Association, New York, and 
Dr. Edgar S. Barney, Historian of the European 
Educational Tour. The American members and 


speakers paid warm tribute to their hosts for 


the splendid reception; the assemblage was 
brilliant and marked by genuine Irish hospitality. 

“On the day succeeding the banquet, the 
party embarked from Dun Laoghaire on the 


mail steamer of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway for Holyhead, Wales, en 
route to Edinburgh, Scotland 


“ As the boat steamed out of the bay into the 
open sea, many were the thoughts of friendliness 
and gratitude in the minds of the party to a 
hospitable, kind-hearted people, who placed 
at the command of their visitors every resource 
in their possession. 

“I thought, as a member of the party, you 
would like to know that we have very pleasant 
memories of a most delightful tour of parts of 
your country and many would like to return, 
but the stern reality of life, with the years 
passing swiftly, prevents it.” 

Mr. Melin concludes with best wishes for 
the future of our publication. We heartily 
reciprocate them—and (who knows ?) he may 
once again set foot in the land of his forefathers, 


* 





Is It a Kitt ?—Miss Anna Russel], Arcadia, 
Florida, writes 

*“ About Irish kilts—I have a map of The 
Province of Munster, by John Speede, 1610, 
There is a figure of a man in the lower corner. 
He is wearing a saffron kilt above the knees, a 
rather long-belted yellow jerkin and a green 
cape not closed, short in front and touching the 
ground at the back. His hat has a green 


conical crown... 


** [IRELAND wh L BE Free” :—A few issues back 


we referred to the fact that 95-years-old, 
Cork-born Archbishop Daniel Mannix of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, is the oldest active bishop 


in the Catholic Church. (He is probably, 
the oldest reader of the Irish Dicest.) 

We reproduce with grateful acknowledgment 
the following paragraphs which appeared re- 
cently in The Standard (Dublin) concerning 
His Grace 

**Perhaps no greater gesture of loyalty and 
love has been paid to Archbishop Mannix 
than that which took place in 1920. The 
Archbishop had been an outspoken opponent of 
conscription in Australia during the first world 
war. But, for the St. Patrick’s Day procession 
in Melbourne, in 1920, the Archbishop’s guard 
of honour was composed of Catholics who ha 


too, 





won honour in war—fourteen holders of the 
Victoria Cross. 
** A 16mm. film of this procession was made, 


but in recent years it had been feared that this 


was lost or destroyed. Now, as a result of 
ublicity in the Melbourne Advocate, the film 
as been found. A reader in Ballarat has 


presented it to the Archbishop in Melbourne, 

“The film was called Ireland wil! be Free, 
which included pictures of the men of 1916, 
Let us hope that copies of it will be made for 


posterity. Ireland should certainly hav» one 
as a tribute to the courage of our exiles in 
many lands.’ 

He Lovep THem Ati :—‘‘ Can you publish 
the verses of a famous wandering Irishman 


who asked to be buried at the end of his days 
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in ‘six foot three of Irish ground ‘? ™ ‘asks an 
Irish exile in Spokane Welenton, *I can’t 
recall his mame, but I believe * was a 
Ti an.” 

¢ was, and his name was Sir William 
— (1838-1910). A_widely-travelied man 

—he sojourned in the U.S.A., Canada, Egypt, 
South Africa ond louie countries—he expressed 
his sentiments regarding his last resting-place 
in the following well-remembered lines : 


A REQUEST 
Give me but six foot three (one inch to spare) 
Of Irish ground and dig it anywhere, 
And for my poor soul say an Irish prayer 
Above the spot. 
Let it be hill where cloud and mountain meet, 
Or vale where grows the tufted meadow-sweet, 
Or boreen trod by peasants’ shoeless feet, 
It matters net. 
I loved them all—the vale, the hill, 
The moaning sea, the flagger-lilied rill, 
The yellow furze, the lake shore lone and still, 
The wild bird's song. 
But more than hill or valley bird or moor, 
More than the green fields of my river Suir, 
I loved those hapless ones. the Irish poor, 
All my life long. 


Postscript: If he were to return to earth, 
he would be happy to note the absence of 
“ peasants ” with “ shoeless feet.” ‘They have 


no place in the New Ireland. 


* 


Harris WAsn’T so Frank !—Our irrepressible 
Sun Valley (California) reader, Mrs. Joanne 
Ulrich, addresses the following unposted letter 
to the author of the book, Frank Harris. An 
extract from it appeared in a recent issue 
Quoting Mrs. Ulrich: 
“ My dear Vincent Brome,—Your article in 
the May issue of the IRIsH DIcEst is very good, 
but I agree with the American critic 
branded Frank Harris’s book, My 
Reminiscences as a Cowboy, as a farrago of lies. 
The American journalist, Frank Scully, was 
the possessor of a very compelling pen when 
be re-wrote it. 
“In the first place, according to my friends 
are nearing the century mark in age, and 
who lived through the ‘wild west days’, the 
Indians didn’t give a hoot who rustled cattle. 
Those say ple fought only when 
white men forced &e to do so, and then 
they went after scalps for al! they were worth. 
were not marauders. White man was. 
ustlers did not go into Mexico and drive 
off cattle from haciendas. American ranchers 
each other. It is also hard to believe 
Mr. Harris ever had the opportunity to ‘ shoot 
it out’ with a Mexican. They, too, are a 
naturally peace- -loving people. They don’t 
‘shoot it out’ with people, unless cornered, 
and then the aggressor is apt to end up with 
‘ ~axe or knife in his back. 
That scene so skilfully painted in which 


the characters came to an oak forest is actually 

a laughing matter. I have worked the entire 
nena from Mexico's Rio Grande to Canada, 
and not once did I see a sign of an oak. If there 
has ever been an oak on those vast and rolling 
prairies, white man has never seen it. Hurri- 
canes and tornadoes have seen to it that no 
tree stands long enough to shelter a cattle 
rustler. Along the few rivers in the entire 
territory are sickly cottonwoods and willows. 
New Mexico and Colorado have the beautiful 


aspen, sycamore and cottonwood, and the 
juniper 

“IT presume Mr. Scully intended ‘ Fort 
Dodge * to be Dodge City, Kansas, and I don’t 


wonder that my aged friends in Dodge City 
were enraged. Fort Dodge is in lowa, on near 
Chicago. A person can see to the ‘ bend of 
the earth ' in Dodge City and there will not 
be a sign of a tree. 


“Oh, ves, I know our famous televiction 
show, Gun Smoke, and one I enjoy very much, 
is supposed to be the old days of Dodge City, 
Kansas. Those able actors ride hard over hills 
mountains, duck under giant tree limbs, and if 
you look close enough you'll see snow-capped 
mountains in the distance! It is at least soo 
— to the nearest mountain from Dodge 

vity. 

“* Since I have a daughter who has played in 
Gun Smoke, | happen to know that it is filmed 
within a few miles from Sun Valley, California. 
That is all right. People who have never been 
here will not know the difference, any more 
than when I saw giant eucalyptus trees in the 
background of Olivier’s Hamlet! 

** Anyway, I am happy to know that the 
Sixty-third Cavalrymen came to Harris's rescue 
and the cow was killed and they lived happily 
ever after, and that dear old Shiloh could run 
so far and fast without becoming winded.” 


or 


A CLAREMAN Looxs Anrap :—‘ We remained 
eight days in New York and had time to visit 
this immense city, which is destined to become 
the most important in the world by reason of 
its commerce and its marvellous locations.” 

When and by whom was this prophecy made ? 
In 1850, by a Clareman Killaloe-born FatheT 
Patrick Moloney, of the Basilian Fathers. 
Annonay, France, in a letter to a friend. He 
was on his way to Toronto, Canada, with a 
group of companions to hel the newly- 
appointed Bishop A. F. Marie de Charbonnel, 
who accompanied them on the voyage and who 
was desperate for teachers and preachers, 
especially English-speaking ones. 

Father Moloney, in another letter (written 
to the same friend) gives us a revealing glimpse 
of the Irish in the Toronto of that year: 

** It was known in Toronto that we were due 
to arrive, and consequently our fine = 
poor children of Erin, made much ado. ° y 
gave us no time to disembark, but crowded 
about us, pressing close to see and throwing 
themselves down before the bishop s 

After seven years of fruitful work in Toronto, 
Father Moloney, who had proved himself to 
be an outstanding preacher, returned to France, 
and he stayed at Annonay until his death in 
1880. He is buried in the cemetery of Maison 
St. Joseph, Annonay. 














Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in. . . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 
“. . there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere of those exciting 
years. It is a healthy tale that will be 
enjoyed.” 


The Irish News: 

“ Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
ness. ...”’ ‘* On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 
shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 

““ Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give tire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the ‘ Rising.’”’ 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan's 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that 
made possible 1916. . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph 
“ The characters are superbly drawn. 


Price 12s. 6d: 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct from 
the publishers 


C. J. Fatton Lrp., 43 Parkgate St., Dublin 
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HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hard wood base. 
Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 


Sizes. 

7x6" $7 U.S.A. €2 9 O Sterling 
10°x 7” $11 #3170 , 
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including Packing & Postage 
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